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TRUANCY IN WISCONSIN. - 


This investigation was prompted by the impossibility of ascertaining the true 
situation with respect to truancy in the state. Some county superintendents were 
reporting thet there were no children in the ecounty-who were not attending school 
the required number of weeks, and others were reporting more children 7 to 14 
years of age in attendance than there were children of these ages in their counties. 
The function of factory inspectors as truant officers made it seem expedient to 
make a eareful canvas of a few counties. Accordingly every school district in 
eleven counties was visited and the reports of these investigations of the factory 
inspectors have been studied and summarized by Mr. Benjamin M. Squires of the 
department of political economy of the University of Wisconsin, whose report fol- 
lows, 


A REVIEW OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND TRUANCY LAWS IN WISCONSIN. 


The question of truancy in this state is by no means a recent one. Considering 
it in its present meaning, as. a non-compliance with the compulsory education 
laws, it may be said to date back to the passing of such laws. However, that any 
serious attempt to stamp out truancy is limited to the past few years, will be ad- 
mitted by all who have been acquainted with school attendance. 

Chapter 121, of the laws of 1879, provided that children between the ages of 
seven and fifteen years, should attend school twelve weeks unless excused by ill- 
ness of the child or need of his labor at home. It was provided further, that 
equivalent instrutcion elsewhere in the subjects ordinarily taught in the common 
schools, might be accepted in lieu of attendance at the public school. 

The laws of 1889 contained the “Bennett Law’, apparently repealing the law of 
1879. By this law attendance, for a period of twelve consecutive weeks, was made 
compulsory for children between the ages of seven and fourteen years. Instruction 
elsewhere than at the public school, must be in the subjects of Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, United States History, and English Language, in order that it might 
be accepted as equivalent instruction. Few excuses for non-attendance were ac- 
ceptable. 

This law was considered as an infringement upon personal liberty and became a 
political issue in the state. In 1891, it was repealed in its entirety and a new luw 
passed. The age of compulsory attendance was fixed at from seven to thirteen 
years, the time of required attendance, twelve weeks, not necessarily consecutive. 
Equivalent instruction elsewhere, with no prescribed subjects, was acceptable in 
place of instruction in the public schools. A reasonable excuse would permit non- 
attendance. The board might appoint truant officers, but it was the duty of the 
director of the board to see that the law was enforeed. The census was to be 
taken in such a way as to show the causes of truancy. 

In the laws of 1901, the ages of required attendance were fixed at from seven to 
fourteen years; except for this, the law remained much as in 1891. 

Chapter 189, sections 4389a and 439b of the laws of 1903, provided for eight 
months of attendance in cities and five months attendance in the rural districts. 
At this time provision was made that any factory inspector should exercise the 
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power of a truant officer. This ie was considerably modified in 1907, a copy of 
which is included in this report. No mention was made of factory inspectors as 
truant officers. Attendance was increased from five months to six months in rural 
distriets and this attendance must be regular. 

The present compulsory education law as amended in 1909, is as follows: 4 


Relating to Attendance at School.—(Chapter 446, Laws of 1907, amending sections 
489a and 439b, Statutes of 1898. as amended by chapter 189, Laws of 1903, and creating 
three new sections.) Section 439a. Any person having under his control any child be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen years, or any child between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years not regularly and lawfuly employed in any useful emvloyment or 
service at home or elsewhere, as provided by chapter 349 of the laws of 1903, shall cause 
such child to be enrolled in and to attend some public, parochial or private school regu- 
larly (regular attendance for the purpose of this statute shall be an attendance of twentv 
days in each school month, unless the child can furnish some legal excuse), in cities of 
the first class during the full period and hours of the calendar year (religious holidays ex- 
cepted) that the public. parochial or private school in which such ehild is enrolled may 
be in session: in all other cities not less than eight school months: and in towns and 
villages not less than six school months in each year. and all children subject to the 
provisions of this act shall be enrolled in some vpublic, parochial or private school 
within one school month after the commencement of the school term in the district 
in whieh such children reside. except that in cities of the first class such children 
shall be enrolled at the time of the ovening of the schoo] which they will attend (and 
the word ‘“‘term,’’ for the purposes of this act, shall be construed to mean the entire 
time that school is maintained during the school year); provided that this section 
shall not apply to any ehild not in proper physical or mental condition to attend 
school, who shall present the certificate of a reputable physician in general practice to 
that effect, nor to any child who lives in country districts more than two miles by the 
nearest traveled road from the school house in the district where such child resides; 
provided that if transportation is furnished by the district this exemption as to dis- 
tance shall not apply, nor shall this section apply to any child who shall have ecom- 
pleted the course of study for the common schools of this state or the first eight 
grades of work as taught in state graded or other graded schools of Wisconsin, and 
ean furnish the proper diploma. certificate, or credential showing that he has com- 
pleted one of said courses of study, or its equivalent. Instruction during the required 
period elsewhere than at school, by a teacher or instructor selected by the person hav- 
ing control of such child shall be equivalent to school attendance. provided that such 
instruction received elsewhere than in school be at least substantially equivalent to 
instruction given to children of like ages in the public. parochial or private school 
where such children reside. Any person who shall violate the provisions of this see- 
tion shall upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than five dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars. together with costs of prosecution. or by imprisonment 
in the eounty jail not exeeeding three months, or by both such fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court, for each offense. It shall be the duty of the district 
attorney and his assistants to prosecute in the name of the state all violations of the 
provisions of this section. Any person who shall be. proceeded against under the pro- 
visions of this section may prove in defense that he is unable to compel the child 
under his control to attend school or to work. and he shall be thereupon discharged 
from liability. and such ehild shall be proceeded against as incorrigible. or otherwise. 
according to law. and in case of eommitment, if the parents or person having control 
of such ehild desire it, such child shall be committed to a school or association con- 
trolled by persons of the same religious faith as such ehild, which is willing and able 
to receive and maintain it without compensation from the public treasury. When in 
any proceedings under this section there is any doubt as to the age of any ehild, a 
verified baptismal certificate or a duly attested birth certificate shall be produced and 
filed in court. In case such certificates cannot be secured. upon proof of such fact. 
the record of age stated in the first school enrollment of such child or first school 
enrollment to be found shall be admissible as evidence thereof. 

Section 439b. In all cities of the first class the board of education or any board hav- 
ing similar powers, shall appoint * * * ten or more truant officers and in all other 
cities having more than 2.000 population by the last United States or state census, 
such board shall appoint one or more truant officers whose duty it shall be to see 
that the provisions of this * * * act are enforced and when of his personal knowl- 
edge, or by report or complaint from any resident of the city, or by report or com- 
plaint as provided herein. a truant officer believes that any child is unlawfully and 
habitually absent from school and not otherwise receiving instruction as provided in 
section 489a as amended. he shall immediaely investigate and render all service in his 
power, to compel such child to attend some public, parochial or private school which 
the person having control of the child shall designate, or if over 14 and under 16 years 
of age, to attend school or become regularly employed at home or elsewhere, and upon 
failure he shall serve a written notice, as required in section 4 of this act and proceed 
as hereinafter provided against the person having charge of such child. And in all 
eities having less than 2.000 population bv such census, and in all towns and villages 
the sheriff of the county. his under-sheriff. and deputies shall be the truant officers, 
and it shall be the duty of all truant officers named in this section to enforee the pro- 
visions of this act as provided herein. 

Section 489eb. It shall be the duty of the school clerk of every school district, the 
clerks of boards of education and the clerks of sub-districts. or other officers whose 
duty it is to take the school census under the law, at the time of taking the school 
gensus of thejr respective districts, cities, gy subdistricts, to make out three capies of 
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such census reports, on blanks to be furnished by the state superintendent, and send 
one of such copies by mail or otherwise to the proper superintendent on or before the 
fifteenth day of July each year and at the time of the opening of school in his dis- 
trict, he shall deliver with the register, a copy of such census report to the teacher 
employed in said district, and if the school consists of two or more departments the 
copy shall be placed in the hands of the principal. In ease the district includes within 
its boundaries, territory lying in two or more counties it shall be the duty of the clerk 
of such district to make out separate copies of the census reports for each part of said 
joint district, and forward the same to the proper superintendents; provided that in 
all cities having a population of 2,000 or more the clerk of the voard of education or 
other officer, whose duty it is to take the school census shall not be required to fur- 
nish copies of the census returns to the county superintendent, city superintendent or 
teachers. Said clerks of boards of education and other officers who shall have the 
eare and custody of the school census returns, shall have their offices open at all rea- 
sonable hours, and allow and assist superintendents, teachers, and truant officers to 
examine and secure information from the school census reports on file in their offices, 
that may, in any way, aid in the enforcement of the provisions of this act. All teach- 
ers in publie schools except teachers in high schools, shall at the request of the proper 
superintendent, while school is in session report to him. Said report shall show the 
name of the school and its location, the name and address of the teacher, the 
number of months school is maintained during the year, the date of opening and clos- 
ing of the school, the names and ages of all children enrolled in their respective 
schools between the ages of seven and fourteen and fourteen and sixteen, the names 
and postoffice addresses of the parents or other persons having control of such 
ehildren, the number of the district and the name of the town, city, village and county 
in which said children reside, the distance such child or children reside from the school 
house in the district in which they live by the nearest traveled road, the number of 
days each such child was present and the number of days such child was absent dur- 
ing each month and such other reports requested by him, said reports to be made on 
blanks to be furnished by the county, district or state superintendent. It shall be 
the duty of every school clerk, or the clerk of the board of education to deliver to 
the teachers in the public schools a sufficient number of blanks as described above, to 
supply said teachers for one school year; provided that when there shall be enrolled 
and in attendance at parochial or private schools, children residing in a county or 
counties other than the one in which the school house is located, the teachers in such 
Parochial or private schools may make the reports hereinbefore deseribed to the 
eounty, district or city superintendent of the county, or the city in which the children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen and fourteen and sixteen so attending, reside; 
provided further that in districts that include within their boundaries territory lying 
in two or more countes, or districts joint with cities having separate superintendents, 
it shall be the duty of the public schoo] teachers in such joint districts to make sepa- 
rate reports as provided herein to the county, district or city superintendent of the 
eounty or city in which the children between the ages of seven and fourteen and four- 
teen and sixteen so attending reside; and provided that the teachers in cities of 2,000 
population or more shall not be required to make the report provided herein, except 
when called upon to do so by the proper county or city superintendent. All teachers 
of private and parochial schools shall keep a record embodying all the data enumer- 
ated in this section, and such record shall be open to the inspection of all truant offi- 
eers specified in this act, at any and all reasonable times; and provided that when 
ealled upon by any truant officer, or superintendent, the teachers in private or paro- 
echial schools may furnish in writing on blanks furnished by the truant officer or 
superintendent the above. mentioned data in regard to any child or children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen and fourteen and sixteen who claim, or who are 
claimed to be in attendance upon. said school; and every teacher in a public sehool 
shall, and every teacher in a private or parochial school may promptly notify the 
proper truant officer of any child whose attendance is habitually irregular; provided 
such irregularity is not excused by any provision of this act. Any officer or teacher in 
a publie school who shall fail or neglect to make the reports required by this section 
as required, or any teacher in a private or parochial school who shall fail to keep 
a record as required in this section shall be subject to a forfeiture of not less than 
five nor more than twenty-five dollars for each such failure or neglect, said forfeiture 
to be sued for by any voter of the district where such officer resides, or where such 
teacher is employed, and recovered in the same manner other forfeitures are sued for 
and recovered under the Wisconsin statutes; one-half of the amount of the forfeiture 
to be paid to the voter bringing the action and the other half to be paid into the 
sehool district treasury of the district where such offender resides. 

Section 439cc. It shall be the duty of the county, district and city superintendents 
upon receiving the reports and information as provided in the preceding sections, to 
compare carefully the reports of attendance and enrollment with the reports of the 
last school census on file in his office and ascertain therefrom the names of all ehil- 
dren who are not complying with the provisions of this law, and it shall be the duty 
of such superntendents to report the names of such children together with the names 
and addresses of the parents or those having control of such children to the proper 
truant officer of the county, district or city. The truant officer shall immediately 
upon receipt of such report, or when he obtains information of delinquencies, notify 
by registered mail, or by service of notice in the same manner as provided for the. 
service of summons in a civil case in a justice court, the parent or the person having 
control of such child or children, cause such ehild or children to be sent to some publie, 
parochial or private school] within five days from the date the notice is deposited, prop- 
erly addressed in the postoffice, if notice is served by registered mail, or five days from 
the date of the personal service of said notice. The notice shall inform the parent or 
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other person in parental relation that the law requires that all children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen and between the ages of fourteen and sixteen if not regularly em- 
ployed as provided by chapter 349, laws of 1903, are to be in regular attendance at some 
sehool as provided in section 439a. It shall be the duty of all truant officers, after having © 
given the notice hereinbefore described, to determine whether the parent or other person 
in parental relation has complied with the notice, and in case of failure to so comply he 
shall immediately and within three days after having knowledge of or having been 
notified thereof, make complaint against said parent or persons in parental] relation 
having the legal charge and control of such child or children, before any justice of the 
peace in the county, where sueh party resides; provided that in counties where the 
criminal jurisdiction of the justice of the peace has been abolished the court or courts 
now having such power, shall have jurisdiction in cases brought under the provisions 
of this act; for such refusal or neglect to send such child or children io some school 
as provided herein; and said justic2 of the peace or other aourt shall issue a warrant 
on said complaint and shall proceed to hear and determine the same, in the same 
manner as provided by statute for other eriminal cases under his jurisdie‘ion. All 
truant officers or other officers having the power of-truant officers shall have the 
rower to apprehend without warrant, anv child or children found violating the pro- 
visions of this act, and cause such child or children to be placed in some publie, 
parochial or private school. It shall be the duty of all school officers, superintendents, 
teachers or other persons to render such assistance and furnish such information 
as they may have at their command, to aid truant officers in the performance of 
their duties. 

Section 439cd. Truant officers in cities of 2,000 ropulation or more shall re- 
ceive such compensation as shall be fixed by the boards of education of such cities 
or boards having similar powers. When the sheriff, under-sheriff, and his deputies are 
acting as truant officers as provided herein, they shall be paid the same fees as 
provided for sueh officers in criminal actions brought under the laws of this state, 
and in counties where the sheriff and deputies are paid an annual salary no extra 
compensation shall be allowed. 


RELATION OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR TO TRUANCY. 


By amendment to the labor laws of 1909, factory inspectors were again made 
truant officers. It was through the enforcement of the child labor laws, that a 
real insight as to the prevalence of truancy was given. During the school year 
of 1906 and 1907, 3,047 children were taken out of faetories and caused to be €n- 
rolled in school by inspectors. This was done, not in an enforcement of com- 
pulsory education, but as suprlemetnary to an enforcement of child labor laws. 
In all of these cases, an enforcement of the compulsory edueation law, would have _ 
done away with the necessity of enforcing the child labor law. This phase, then, 
of the work of factory inspectors, was,.in a measure, thrust upon them because 
of its being fundamentally the cause of violation of the statutes on ehild labor. 
The question of enfore‘ng one law to prevent the violation of another, gave the 
order of precedence to the truaney law. It was of little consequence to take a 
child out of a factory and let him remain wholly idle. Considerable work had 
been done by insveectors, prior to 1908, in the way of enforcing school attendance, 
but it had been done, largely as has been suggested, in order that a disposal 
might be made of the child when taken out of the factory. 

As the eases increased in number, the problem grew in importanee. It was 
found that school records were vague and far from conclusive on the condition 
of truaney in the state. Many eases were brought to light where the traunt in 
question was not on a school census roll. It came to be conelusive that the root 
of the evil of child labor, lay in not keeping the child in sehool. That keeping 
him out of the factory was starting at the wrong place in the eontrol of the 
child. 

With this in mind, an invetsigation which would do more than conjecture at. 
or even approximate conditions, became imperative. It was decided by the 
Bureau of Labor to make a systematic canvas of representative counties in the 
state with a view of determining what cases of truancy existed, why they existed, 
why they had not been handled by local- authorities, and to see that such truants 
were returned to school. In order to do this and to be able to contrast condi- 
tions reported, with conditions as they existed, each school in the county, not 
under a city superintendent, was visited, notices were sent to parents, and visits 
were made at the homes of the parents. Actual conditions affecting the compul- 
sory education law, were carefully investigated. - 

The report whieh follows, is an attempt to summarize the result of the investiga- 
tion. Much of the information has been gained from a-study of the correspondence 
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of county superintendents, inspectors and parents, and as well the daily reports 
of the inspectors, while making the investigation. In the preparation of the 
‘appended bill, access has been had to the principal provisions relating to compul- 
sory education, of the laws of this country and of Europe. Certain features of 
the bill, which are not found in other laws examined, have suggested themselves 
as a possible means of solving some of the problems with which not only this 
state but other states are concerned. . 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND TRUANCY. 


As an initial step in the investigation of conditions of truancy in this state, 
the following letter was sent to the county superintendents in the fall of 1908: 


Madison, Wisconsin, October 24, 1908. 
To the County Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly write me the number of’ cases of truancy that have 
been called to your attention during the school year of 1907-1908 by the teachers 
of your county and others? Also what has been done toward enforcing the com- 
pulsory education in your county? ; 

An early reply will be appreciated. Enclosed find stamped, addressed envelope. 

. Respectfully yours, 
J.0 Den, DECK, 
Commissioner. 


These were followed, several weeks later, by a ecard, calling attention to the letter 
and requesting a reply. The results were not gratifying. In but very few in- 
stances had any definite record been kept of cases reported. Some counties were 
trying “moral suasion,’’ while others were attempting tg define truants as, “‘those 
pupils absent without the knowledge of the parent or the teacher.’ <A few counties 
were taking hold of the work and using the law as an effectual means toward a 
definite end—decreasing the number of truants. Others were shifting the responsibil- 
ity to the sheriffs. Still others felt they had not had time to give the law a fair 
trial. Less than fifty of the 71 counties were even heard from, and it may be safe 
to assume that in the remainder of the state, enthusiasm was not at a white 
heat on the subject. The general impression given, in going over the corresponi- 
ence oi that fall, is, that with the exception of a few, indefiniteness of knowledge 
and a luke-warm. indifference on the part of county superintendents, prevailed with 
respect to truancy. It is somewhat interesting to note that in those counties 
where the least was being done, no cases of truancy were reported, and where the 
superintendents were conscientiously at work in trying to handle the problem, 
there were reported four and five hundred instances of non-compliance with the law. 

During the year 1909, the following circular letter was sent out quite generally: 


MEACISOM? & WSs, mee. chien Sylhet Pe eas seh Meret ny. cir » 1909. 
To School Officers and Teachers: 

Chapter 338 of the Laws of 1909 makes it the duty of the Factory Inspector 
to enforce the Compulsory Education Law. The law also provides that sheriffs, 
and others designated by the school boards, shall be truant officers to compel 
school attendance. Notwithstanding these provisions of the law, the teacher 
ean make himself the best and most efficient truant officer possible. 'The teacher 
who not only interests himself in the child while in school,-but will interest 
himself in the ehild’s life outside the school, will visit the child’s home, become 
acquainted with the parents and the child’s home life, ascertain his needs and try 
to supply them; that teacher will have very little complaint to make about truancy. 
Sehool officers should see to it that teachers make every possible effort to over- 
come truancy. Yet there are undoubtedly cases of truancy which any amount 
ot effort on the part of the teacher will not remedy. In such eases this depart- 
ment will be glad to lend its assistance. If you have any truancy which every 
effort on your part has failed to correct, and will write us the names of the 
truant children and the names and addresses of their parents or guardians, we 
will see to it that such children are placed in school. 

All such information received by us will be strictly confidential. 

Yours respectrully, 
Commissioner. 


In reply to this letter, many complaints came in of non-enforcement of the law. 
As a result of these complaints and with the desire to see what progress had been 
made during the year, the following letter was sent to superintendents as before. 
This- letter being sent in November, 1909, reached the superintendents after the 4rst 
reporis had come in from the teachers. 
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Madison, November ........ 1909. 
County Superintendent, 
PP ere , Wisconsin. 

Dear Sir: The last legislature enacted a law making it the duty of the officials 
of this department to enforce the compulsory education law. In 1907, a law was 
enacted, and is still in force making the sheriff the principal truant officer of each 
county. Complaints are coming to us from different localities in the state that 
these officials are not enforcing the law, and we are urged to taxe the matter up. 
Before. entering upon a campaign of this kind, we desire to know whether this law 
is being enforced in your county to your satisfaction. If not, we will be glad 
to render you whatever assistance we can in enforeing it. Kindly write us whether 
you desire our services. If so, all we want is the name of the truant child and 
the name and address of its father or guardian and we will do the rest. 

Trusting we may hear from you by return mail, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. D2 Becks 


Commissioner. 


Although a year had elapsed since the sending of a previous letter, the re- 
turns from this letter showed but little change in conditions. ‘There were still 
those who considered truancy as running away from school, and others who aid 
not understand clearly what the law meant. Some recognized the importance ot 
the law but found other work so pressing and the work of other officers, upon whom 
they must depend, occudying so much time, that truancy was put into the back- 
ground. From a few county superintendents came the report that sheriffs did not 
co-operate, that teachers did not try to explain the law to parents, and did not 
visit the homes to determine whether truancy existed and why. But from the 
greater number came complacent reports,—‘‘Our officers are efficient and willing.” 
‘We are enforcing the law.” “We thank you for your offer of assistance; if we 
need you,—we will eall -yyou.’’ And all this time were coming letters of complaint 
from parents, from teachers, from members of school boards, stating in no un- 
certain language, that the law was not being enforced. 

Shortly after the return from this letter, inspectors were sent into eleven counties 
with instructions to study truancy conditions and to see if the law could be en- 
forced. ‘Two forms of ecards were used, one a report on truancy on Visitation of 
schools, the other a report on individual truants. 


Form A. 
REPORT ON TRUANCY ON VISITATION OF SCHOOLS 
Date. oo Siseeee DISTRICT INO scenes oe eee Town Of: sce 5 ciples 3 oe ee eee 
1 iwName Otte heacheren (3.8 vases eee toe eo ae P- OTAddresse oc Re eee A 
COUN Ys ie soccer eee he Cee roe Re ea DGeUNO Sse eee BOK cet aee ote = 
2. IN alie OL SCHOO lsClER Kits case eae cain lem re ees oe Py OCAGGresS : kos tniestae ec 3 
GC OUTED V2 See oer ean ee EO eee Roi DSN i sore oe BOX ieee eee 


3. Number of children between 7 and 14 years that have not completed the common 
school course or the 8th grade who do not attend school regularly............... 
4. Number between 14 and 16 years who are not legally employed, and have not com- 
pleted the common school course or the 8th grade and that do not attend school 
TOQUIATLY 2 recon ae eles aa iets ee ere alee See 
Number of children enumerated in 3 and 4 living more than 2 miles from school by 
the nearest traveled road esa sae eee seen 


eee eee 
Ce ry 
ce cy 


re ee ey 


FROM AY KS oo iis 3.04 SaaS alae oS piste a eis Seow lobes SB LOE rea Oo Ob eee ae 
Form B. 
REPORT ON INDIVIDUAL TRUANTS 
DAGGER Fe icintora loko mare: 0 alan aie archaea cater atone arab el eee aI se eee 4 Se apeniee aes 
Te NINO ROL = CHING wrens see ton ponces ee aie eee cae aces Slain ators Lie ected aes AGN o ae ere 
eo Name of parent: OT 2WaATGlanisa..cs..c ccc dooce n caremonociere rei oe eee IPOs Address 
Bh apeher esi RE ee aM oe cite tate ores QOUNEY Sos seice wc ce ne bos ee ae eS ee 
Ri ESeDe NGOs Rate ocweres las ae Lan Sele ee een OK ok esis sl avere's wiatetale me aree rere 
3. Is prrnt_or guardian able-to send=child:to--Sehool2s.. cc. se. ceee pee eee 
4. Ised--Cation, of parents *£0Od, fail; OF! POOL? ssccc css he cick Geen ee eee 
5. Is truaney due to greed or shiftlessness of parents or guardian?................-. 
6; Oan you assign any other reason for this case of truancy?.......-.........+... 2... 
7. Number of days absent during this school year to date of investigation........... 
Be DA VSA PAsenitaucacccionvrarestiene Seat eaee tar Ae dean UGeee eta on eee Sale eetee oe e: 


see 
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ime ad eo ratleetss Chilli te. doh.c en Cocos cx 10s o1s- health 2o0o0d;-Lair. Or Doon... cx. 

ims Child Gull. Of. DYISN bY st eer hese cess oes ... 12. Any defects in hearing, sight, or 
OUMELWISCta were totes ee ewan eeesteeue Sa SO 5 Sr 

18. Deportment while in school BIR Satie Sa Pos SIT IE Le EEE 14. Has the teacher ever 

reported this case to county superintendent?............. Pa rt Pe Ee ee 

WPOTIAP RSS se secs on ¢ ance a nt Beis caxeectere To acest sta eo tiskw POs wie SRE SOPs ER OR ee Ot eee 


SCTE SHOR OEE HOT E TSE HEHEHE EHH EOE HER EEE EEE EHH EE HEHEHE EHH EHH HEHEHE RHEE HEHEHE THEE EH ERE HEHEHE HEHEHE HOES 


Whenever a case of truancy was found, the following formal notice was mailed to 
the parent as preliminary to other action: 


Sates ete larcis niet atte Ginlantiets. srotele a waite Shs WAS poms ake caret cena tos oo eee » 1909 
IN. ocr bf les oc gags ALN eae A gs = cee ie 
ERE teense acs are ataheta jx eters ee ORAN 6 CR wis het Sn male tie Se a> Op ISS 
CREE te iam eck RGB LTA SER ere al et hte aa ert 
Information has been received at the Bureau Gs SEATISUICS] ULNA Ue ne toe ea ea Leme tae ernie 


is not attending school in compliance with chapter 446 of the laws of 1907, which pro- 
vides that all children between seven and fourteen years of age, and children between 
fourteen and sixteen years not legally employed, living within two miles of the public 
or parochial school, by the nearest traveled road, and who are physically able to 
attend school, shall attend some public, parochial or private school the full calendar 
year in cities of the first class; in all other cities not less than eight months in each 
year; and in towns and villages not less than six months in each year; unless such 
children have completed the common school course or have finished the 8th grade and 
ean furnish evidence of such completion. The law further provides that it shall be 
the duty of the state factory inspector to enforce this law, and you are hereby noti- 
fied that unless you forthwith comply with the above mentioned law, prosecution will 
be started against you. 
Respetfully yours, 
State Factory Inspector. 


Thirteen hundred and fifty schools were inspected. In these were found 4,160 
truants between seven and fourteen years of age, and 1,728 between the ages o1 
fourteen and sixteen years. In all there were 5,888 truants. Fifteen hundred and 
sixty truants were found who lived more than two miles from school. In the 
schools reported, 459 teachers reported that their county superintendents did not 
require a report of truancy. Thirty reported that blanks were furnished them. 
Eighty reported that blanks were required for children between seven and four- 
teen years. Sixteen reported that blanks were not required after the first 
month. It must be remembered that some teachers would not answer the 
questions asked them, but the above figures are taken from definite answers. 
Over 100 teachers reported that the superintendent had not visited their schools for 
more than a year. ‘There would seem to be conflicting opinions, leading to the 
inference that the teachers, at least, had not been made to feel the importance 
of the law. Several superintendents resented the action of the Bureau,—objected to 
the questions asked of teachers respecting the enforcement of the law and tried 
to diseredit the value and the motive of the investigation. One even went so iar 
as to say that it was an infringement on the privileges of the department of edu- 
cation, and as such was resented by the head of that department. Not a few 
complained justly of the failure of the sheriff to follow up cases. One superin- 
tendent stated that he had made nearly &00 reports and had secured but one pros- 
eecution, even though many had not paid any attention to the notiees sent them. 

A marked change was seen in the attitude of the county superintendents in 
1908 and 1909, evidenced by their letters, and their attitude in January and February 
of 1910, when the cases of truancy in their counties were coming to light. “If it is 
said that this is a harsh criticism, the reply is, that it is not meant to be any 
form of criticism. (The material at hand showed certain prevailing conditiors, and 
‘this report attempts to summarize those conditions. The law on eompulsory edu- 
cation, was considered when thought of at all, as a faree, the product of radical 
legislators and edueators, an addition to the list of dead laws on the statutes, 
not meant to be enforced because not enforceable. In no other way, may the 
prevalent ignorance and indifference regarding the law, be accounted for,—indiffer- 
ence and ignorance that did not stop with the layman, but extended to school 
officials. ,However, it is no little satisfaction to find that when superintendcn s 
awoke to the realization that the law was to be enforeed, they co operated. 
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LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


PORTS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


OF ATTENDANCE TAKEN FROM THE BIENNIAL RE- 


It is to be regretted that there is no way of comparing accurately the present 


situation with previous years. 


The compiled statistics shown below are variable 


and uneertain. They perform one good service, however, in showing the need of 


something more reliable. 


~~ 


wWumber Number Number between 
Whole between between 7-14 not attend- 
number Number 7-14 7-14 ing any school. 
Year between between attending attending | (Found by com- 
4-20 7-14 publie private paring preced- 
schools schools ing figures.) 
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+ Cities. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
ON TRUANOY, AND ATTENDANCE. 


In the reports from county superintendents to the state superintendent, where 
information is requested, respecting the compulsory education law, may be found 
such vague terms as, “About (—————————)”,, “?”’, “Quite a few,’ or simply 
“«<__,__** Others, less conscientious place a definite figure representing 
the number of truants, and report them as having complied with the law when 
notices were sent. One county reported 49, all of whom were notified, and all re- 
turned. This same county, investigated the same year, showed 512 truants. Another 
county superintendent reported 4,117 children in his county between the ages ot 
seven and fourteen years, all of whom attended school the full time required by law. 
Upon investigation this county showed 700 cases of truaney and showed also that 
the county superintendent had made no effort whatever to enforce the law. This 
superintendent was most strenuous in his objections to the investigation and did 
all in his power to arouse a feeling among other superintendents againstathe de- 
partment of labor. Some county superintendents reported more children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen attending school than there were children between 
those ages residing in the counties. 

In the reports of 1909 from county to state superintendent, eighteen report ro 
truants or fail to report. In 1910 eight report no truants, or fail to report. In 190), 
twelve prosecutions were reported with ten convictions. In 1910, there were aceording 
to the report, fifty-two prosecutions with forty convictions. In the 1909 report, 4,154 
notices were sent to parents, a small enough number, yet the investigation gave 
room to doubt that all of these were sent. It should be said here, that there were 
county superintendents, though their number was small, who reported cases of tru- 
aney, the number of which must have been very near to the number of eases existing. 
The greatest number reported was 1,012, over 500 of whom did not return to school. 

It is evident that these reports from county superintendents are not always au- 
thentie, are often compiled hurriedly in their several parts, while some of the mat- 
ter put down as fact is merely conjecture, or put in to cause the report to ap- 
pear well. A very human tendency exists to have the county seem progressive in 
school affairs. This is one of the causes of discrepancy in these reports. Care- 
lessness and indifference also have their part to play as evidenced by the many 
letters neeessary from the state superintendent before these reports may be tabu- 
lated for publication. In the 1910 reports one was marked, ‘“‘This report remark- 
able for what it does not contain.” 

In order to show more clearly the inconsistency of the reports as compared with 
actual conditions, 1,208 schools were checked up. From these schoo!s were reported 
by the county superintendents in 1909, 541 truants. In 1910, they reported ‘781 
truants. In the investigation in 1910 by the factory inspectors, there were found 
3,179 truants. 


THE CENSUS AND TRUANCY. : 


The county superintendent has been considered first because he is looked to, to 
educate his teachers with respect to the law, and because it is through him that all 
information respecting truancy comes. Next to a consideration of that officer 
comes a eonsideration of that factor which has caused as much trouble as all 
else,—the school census. The law requires that in rural districts, the school clerk 
shall take the census and make three copies on blanks provided by the state super-: 
intendent. One of these shall go to the county superintendent, another shall be 
placed in the hands of the teacher at the opening of the school year, the other 
shall be kept on file. Much difficulty was experienced by inspectors in obtaining 
the census. In 262 schools, the census was not on file. One teacher produced an 
old one saying that the clerk gave it to her with the words, “That is good 
enough.” It is quite evident that without the census, the teacher, unless a resi- 
dent of the district for several years, would. be unable to determine cases of 
truancy and consequently could not report even if she so desired. Here again, the 
negligence of the superintendents is apparent in not demanding a return of truant 
children based on the census. In some eases where the census was at hand, it had 
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not been used, the teacher not having clearly in mind what was expected. In some 
instances it had been destroyed, the teacher saying that it was in the way. Cen- 
suses were found lacking’ in the address of the parent, or in the initial of the 
parent. In some cases the age was wanting, in others it did not agree with the 
age given by the child. The register, where kept, contained the ages as given hy 
the pupil and not the age given on the census roll. One thing to be noted here is, 
that many children is giving their ages do not give their nearest birthday. Some 
just past twelve, give their age as thirteen. Others who lack a few days of being 
twelve, will give eleven as their age. This is very apt to occur when the child 
is nearly fourteen and wishes to be exempt from school attendance. The remedy 
for this will be considered later. 

As has been pointed out, a large part of the truancy problem hinges upon the 
eensus and its being in the hands of the teacher. That is a prerequisite, under the 
present law to any definite action by any other official. We have now to con- 
sider the census from another aspect, that of its authenticity. First, the investiga- 
tion shows that school clerks are not conscientious in the taking of the census. 
Many copy it from an old one and add one year to the ages contained therein. 
This may be possible in certain districts where the one taking the census is familiar 
with each family, but for reasons pointed out later, a personal canvas would be 
more satisfactory even in such districts. At the present, no note is taken of 
migratory families. ‘There is evidence to support the statement that elerks have 
padded the census roll in order to increase the state money. A case was found 
where two years was subtracted from the ages of several children in order that 
their names might be continued on the roll. Another case came to light where a 
child had died more than a year previous and was still drawing state money. One 
name-.appearing on a census roll, was that of a young woman who had married 
and moved to a western state three years previous to the taking of that particular 
census. Many instances were met with where the child had moved from the dis- 
trict during the year but whose name was still on the list. 

There seems to be but one way to check this census evil, and that is to require 
a personal canvas of every family in the district and to obtain the exact age of 
every child, all of this to be under sworn affidavit. In case of any doubt of age, 
the present method of resorting to birth or baptismal certificate must be used. . 
Add to this some means of checking up migratory families and much will be done 
toward starting the teacher out with the necessary information. 


ATTITUDE OF SCHOOL CLERKS TOWARD TRUANCY. 


The office of school clerk is not a desirable one, carries with it but little if any 
compensation, and is the center of complaint and abuse from the district. For 
these reasons, an incompetent man is often found in the office. It is evident that 
clerks and other members of the board are not exempt from violation of the com- 
pulsory education or truancy law, and that some use their office as a big stick 
over the teacher, securing for themselves the right to do as they please with re- 
spect to the non-attendance of their children. Letters to school clerks notifying 
them of their failure to comply with the law, oecasionally elicited the reply that 
it was not likely they, as members of the board, would permit their children to 
be truants. Many others on the contrary, weleomed the interference of an in- 
spector and in many cases were, themselves, informants of truancy. 


RELATION OF TEACHERS TO TRUANCY. 


Undoubtedly a part of the truancy problem might. be solved by the teacher in 
visiting the homes and following up truaney where found. In answer to the ques- 
tion asked them, ‘Do you visit the homes of the parents?’’, 465 of the 1,350 teachers 
replied that they did not. Several would not answer the question, while many of 
those who replied in the affirmative, did it in sueh a way as to convince the in- 
spectors that such answer was not true. A great many had given little thought 
to the matter, more than to be glad that out of those who were truants, some 
were the undesirables. Schools were found where the general atmosphere was such 
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fs not to encourage attendance but rather to discourage it. Some teachers were 
untidy in person and in their care of the schoolroom. Not a few were reported as 
having used or permitted abusive or humiliating language to pupils. One in- 
stance deserves mention because of its portrayal of the effect of the influence of 
such language upon a child. A little girl, a ward of a woman of refinement and 
culture, was sent to the public school for several years with seemingly no progress. 
Teachers reported her dull, pupils called her a “fool’. She was not promoted, 
learned to detest school, and begged not to be forced to go. She became subject to 
nervous attacks, was kept at home and later was reported a truant. An investiga- 
tion revealed the above facts ond also that the child was normally bright, eager 
to learn, and under the instruction at home was progressing rapidly, and was 
strong and healthy. The Bureau decided that she was having. equivalent in- 
struction at home. : 

Several teachers in both pubile and parochial schools, did not keep a register 
saying that they knew who was in-school. And here it should be mentioned that 
the register should show the date of birth of the child, not merely the age in years, 
and the name and address of the parent. It will thus furnish a means of check- 
ing up at any time and will avoid dealing with the one who is found to be just 
past fourteen or sixteen years of age. Some such were reported and when fol- 
lowed up could not be prosecuted. Not a few teachers were very careless about 
their reeords of attendance, their records not showing when the child entered or 
how many days he was absent. Some few were found who wished that inspectors 
would attend to their own affairs. In the ease of principals, some resented an in- 
spection of their schools for truancy, and at first were reluctant about giving i:- 
formation. Where teachers were subordinate to principals, there was a natural 
hesitancy, the teachers evidently fearing to offend the principal. 

It is very gratifying, however, to learn from the study of the reports, that on 
the whole, teachers were the ones who welcomed the inspectors. In spite of the 
overburdened program, the low wages, the janitor work, the criticism, they were 
anxious to see the children in school and co-operated with the inspectors. The 
reluctance and hesitancy previously mentioned, seems to have been a lack of under- 
standing of the law, a feeling that their reports of truancy were only a farce and 
that the law would not be enforced. Add to this the inability to check up on ac- 
count of not having the census, the failure on the part of the county superintend- 
ent to demand a report on truancy, the fear that trouble would be made for 
them if they reported a ehild, and the advice from superintendents (reported by 
several teachers) not to pay any attention to the truancy law, that it would only 
cause trouble and hard feelings, and you have the general attitude of the teacher. 
She is to be blamed much, but pitied more. The truancy problem will never be solved 
without her assistance. Other local officials may in some instances be dispenced 
with, but unless the teacher. enters enthusiastically into the task of seeing that all 
in the district who should be are in attendance, legislation will not solve the 
problem. It is generally conceded that earnest endeavor, conscientious visiting of 
the homes where truancy exists, will eliminate many of the difficulties, but these are 
duties that may not be thrust upon the teacher by legislation. 


STATE AND LOCAL ENFORCEMENT—SHERIFFS AND DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 


It is in the carrying out of the letter of the law that the comparative merits 
of state and local interference may be seen. So long as the enforcement of the 
law rested with the county superintendent, the sheriff and the district attorney, the 
law was not enforced. Teachers would not report, feeling that cases would not 
be followed up, and the only effect would be enmity against them. County super- 
intendents seldom enforced the law when cases were reported, sometimes because 
of indifference, the urgency of other work, the laxity of other officials, or as it ap- 
pears, because they did not wish to get their constituents down on them. Sheriffs, 
paid by salaries, acted only after considerable delay, and then only perfunctorily. 
Where they were paid by fees, the case was somewhat different. 

The inspectors found that the sheriff of one county was eager to get the names 
of truant children and serve the required legal notice upon them, for which he 
charged one dollar each. There, his activities ended. This county has according to 
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the census of 1900, 3,598 persons over ten years of age that can neither read nor 
write. Taking a very natural conclusion, that the number of truants in that 
county must be large, a conclusion which is strengthened by the report of 1908, 
showing 990 truants, it is easy to see the cost to the county if the entire number 
of truants were reported regularly. 

Another sheriff mailed notices to each truant reported by the county superinten1- 
ent and charged not only for service of notice, but for mileage, the same as if he 
had actually driven to the home of the truant child. These notices when served, 
were not followed up by prosecution. The result of the cases reported and not 
disposed of is evident. Parents saw the law was not enforced, decided it was 
not a serious matter to vioalte such a law, and made life miserable for the 
compliance with the law when the inspectors sent notices and followed them up 
with a few prosecutions. To use the expression of many of the parents in their 
letters to the Bureau of Labor, ‘‘They sat up and took notice’. It is meant here 
simply to show that a law, to be enforced by local authorities, must have the 
sentiment of the people of that locality in favor of enforcement. . When that 
sentiment is lacking and when these officials are dependent upon the good will of 
the. people for their positions, it is not likely that they will always be active in 
endangering that good will. 

The District Attorney has not been much of a factor in truancy until the recent 
investigation because very few cases were brought to him for prosecution. It was 
noted that he often tried to discourage prosecution on the ground that the case 
was not clear and that it would be more harmful than beneficial to have a ease 
brought to trial and lose it. Sometimes this undue precaution was warrantable, 
but often it concealed a deeper motive of not wishing to displease the people. 
There were instances where he worked directly against the efforts of the inspectors, 
but more often this was due to too great a caution. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PARENT TOWARD TRUANCY. 


By considering the parent at this time, it is not meant that his place as a 
factor in non-attendance is second to any of the other factors. If parents did 
their duty, there would be no need of laws compelling their children to attend 
school, or to prohibit the employment of their children. But the fact remains that 
all parents do not do their duty. Some do keep their children out of school for 
trivial reasons, and they résent being forced to obey the law. It is often said 
that the parent is ignorant and cannot appreciate the value of an education. 
This is probably true in many cases, yet this is not the only cause of truancy. 
Out of the 5,888 cases reported, in but 1,210 instances, was the education of the 
parent reported as poor. In the other instances, the education was fair or good, 
considering the time during which they received their education. It is probable that 
as great a percentage of parents having a poor education, might be found among 
those who send their children to school regularly. Neither may we assign poverty 
as a large factor in truancy. In the cases consideerd, but 96 out of the 5,888 
were reported as due to poverty. It is undoubtedly true that many parents are 
reluctant to send children to school poorly clad, and this feeling is accentuated in 
some cases by the attitude of the teacher and the pupils. There are, of course, 
fewer cases of abject poverty in this investigation than there would have been in an 
investigation of truancy in cities. It is probable that the school board should be 
empowered and have the duty of furnishing temporary relief-as well as school sup- 
plies where poverty was given as a reason for truancy. This is being done in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and in Ohio, and it is having good results. In this way, the family 
does not become .a town charge and the absences caused by inclement weather are 
avoided in a large measure. 


EXCUSES AND CAUSES OF TRUANCY. 


There are two very common excuses given for truancy which are lawful where 
the cause exists. One is illness, the other work. The element of work does not 
apply very forcibly under fourteen years of age, but between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen, considerable difficulty is experienced in getting a clear case for prosecu- 
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tion, for it is quite easy for farmers to prove that the child has been lawfully 
employed. The other excuse, ‘‘sickness’’ has been ‘‘worked to death.’’ No account 
was kept of the number of cases where that was given as an excuse, but the per- 
centage compared with other cases was large. According to the present law, sickness 
is an acceptable excuse, but the certificate of a regular practicing physician must be 
demanded before the excuse be accepted. If this were to be done, few parents would 
take the trouble to run to the family physician when the child had a headache. 
Parents seemed to have had the idea, however, that all that was necessary was the 
statement that the child had been poorly. Out of the entire number of cases inves- 
tigated, but 259 could have been excused by poor health. Some of these were 
chronic, and here the visitation of the teacher would have avoided reporting the case 
as truancy. Thirteen were found to have catarrhal trouble, forty had defective 
hearing, 134 had weak or diseased eyes, 35 had defective vocal organs, and 23 were 
unable to walk normally. 

The letters received from the parents in answer to the notices of the inspectors, 
belong to a few general classes, though differing widely in detail. Very numerous 
were the ‘‘surprised”’ letters, in which the parents denied their children were truants, 
declared they had been regular in attendance, demanded the names of the inform- 
ants, were enthusiastic in wishing an education for their children and were ready 
with references. Some of these letters were true, but many when followed up proved 
to be merely ‘“‘bluff,’’ and the children were sent to school when -it was found that 
prosecution would follow non-compliance with the law. Another very common letter 
was the “‘illness’’ letter, where the child had been out only when necessary, and the 
eondition would be vouched for on application to the physician in charge. In addi- 
tion to these there was the ‘‘bad weather” letter, the ‘‘child is needed at home’”’ 
letter, the “‘pupil is past fourteen’’ letter, the “‘prosecute if you dare’’ letter, the 
‘immoral school’ letter, the “why don’t you prosecute others and enforce other 
laws?’’ letter. These will indicate the general tone of the letters. In some few 
instances physician’s certificates were secured. In one case at least, a physician 
issued a certificate without being warranted in doing so. The bulk of the cases, 
however, proved to be of such a nature, that when prosecution became evident, the 
child came back to school. In going over the several thousand eases, a few ideas 
stand out above many others—that parents cannot be depended upon to tell the 
exact truth in matters of truancy, that local officials cannot secure results by 
merely threatening prosecution, because the people feel they have such a leverage on 
them that they are assuming they will not prosecute. An illustration of local resent- 
ment is found in a case of a school clerk who attempted to force a neighbor to 
send his ehildren to school. He was at first advised to attend to his own affairs, 
but persisting in his efforts to enforce the law, his barn and hay were burned. ‘ 

Eliminating, then, the minor elements of poverty, illness, and lawful employment, 
the great causes of truaney, according to the reports of the inspectors, were greed, 
shiftlessness, and carelessness of the parent. Of these, greed was the cause attrib- 
uted in the greater number of cases. Where any of these are the causes, the state 
cannot be too severe with the offenders. It cannot be overemphasized that sueh 
parents would make life miserable for a teacher who would attempt to bring the Jaw 
to her aid, and they are able at times to do some political injury to county officials 
who attempt to enforce the law. The most direct and effective means of reaching 
such parents and of forcing upon them the duty of keeping their children in school 
is by a system of fining, judiciously but persistently enforced. Wherever such a plan 
has been tried, the result has been to lessen the amount of truancy and attendant 
evils. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE TRUANT. 


Of the truant himself, much might be written. He is not necessarily the dull 
student nor the vicious one. He is rather the tool of the parent. Only 722 out of 
nearly 6,000 were found to be dull, and but 77 whose deportment was poor. The re- 
mainder of the cases were classed as fair or bright in intelligence, and fair or good 
in’ deportment. When they were out of school, it was more the fault of their 
parents than because of their own volition. There are, of course, those who should 
be out of school rather than in, so far as the welfare of the rest of the school is 
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concerned, but that is not an excuse for truancy. The school for incorrigibles will 
handle such. eases, and indeed they would be rare without the encouragement of the 
parent. People in general are already familiar with the assumed ‘“‘headache,” “‘eth- 
argy,” “toothache,” and other aches that could easily be discouraged by the parent. 
When the child is really ill or subject to sudden attacks of illness, as has already 
been pointed out, it is an easy matter to obtain a physician’s certificate and the 
problem is solved so far as the parent is concerned. A child will as readily form the 
habit of regular as of irregular attendance, and the increased interest thus secured, 
will make for more perfect attendance. It has long been an accepted fact that the 
child is what the parent wishes him to be and faults at school ean be traced directly 
to the home and the attitude of the parent. : 

No definite conclusions may be based on the age at which truaney occurs. Out 
of 5,024 cases where ages were given, 513 were seven, 460 were eight, 418 were nine, 464 
were ten, 388 were eleven, 629 were twelve, ‘810 were thirteen, 777 were fourteen, and 
564 were fifteen years of age. The highest number was at thirteen years, but there is 
nothing signifieant in this unless it could be traced to age discrepancy. A study of 
the grades from which children are truants is more interesting, though but little 
more enlightening. Over £00 were found from the first grade,-and about 600 in the 
eighth grade. It makes the problem greater if it is considered that these 800 from the 
first grade are in a fair way to remain illiterates. 


PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Of more than cursory interest is the problem of the parochial and private schools. 
By provision of law, attendance at these exempts the child from attendance at the 
publie school. Census returns furnish no clue as to the place of enrollment of the 
ehild for the coming year, and the teacher when fortunate enough to possess such a 
eensus, has no ready means of determining whether the child is truant or enrolled 
elsewhere. Some were reported truants of the public school and were found enrolled 
in a private or parochial school. There should be a means of knowing the place of 
enrollment of the child. Records in the private and parochial schools were poorly 
kept and the optional reports were not made. A frequent excuse of truaney given 
by parents was that of enrollment or intention to enroll the child in the religious 
school. Where there were two or more private or parochial schools in a city, pupils 
frequently went from one with the avowed intention of going to another and in 
fact became truants. 

These: schools were on the whole, very favorably disposed toward the investigation 
and desired co-operation in increasing attendance. Several letters are on file from 
teachers in these schools commending the work of the inspectors in causing children 
to be returned to school. Such schools should not be discouraged. They should, 
however, be required to come up to the same requirements respecting teachers, attend- 
anee, reports, and subjects taught as the public schools. There should be a definite 
checking system so that public, private and parochial schools would have the means 
of knowing when truancy existed. This would impose no serious hardship on paro- 
chial and private schools, but, on the contrary, from conditions found during the 
investigation, would benefit them fully as much as the publie schools. At the present 
time our statistics on school attendance, truancy and delinquents are merely ¢con- 
jectures on account of inability to obtain definite information from the private and 
parochial schools. It may be that if the true condition of these schools was known, 
there would not be such a discrepancy in the figures shown. 7 

Difficulty was also experienced with the private or parochial schools that main- 
tained school but three or four days in the week, or were in session during the 
period of vacation in the public school. As the present law is interpreted, attendance 
at these schools during the vacation period of the public school will not exempt from 
the required attendance during the time the public school is regularly in session. 
These schools then should be left to their own devices during that part of the year 
when they may not take the place of the public school. Without an overdrawn inter- 
pretation, the present law permits all religious holidays in parochial sehools. This 
means, for some religions, a number of holidays far exceeding the number permitted 
in the public school. While in a strict legal sense a school must be maintained five 
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days in the week in order to take the place of the publie school, great laxity is shown 
in the enforcement of the provision, so that some schools are in session but three. or 
four days out of the week and out of these are deducted a great number of holidays. 
It could searcely be termed interference with personal liberty to require such schools 
to maintain school the same number oi days in the week, and to total the same 
number of days of attendance as is required of the public schools. The same de- 
mand could justly be made with respect to equipment, reports, records, and examina- 
tion of teachers as is made of public schools and teachers. 


TRUANCY IN CITIES. 


The investigation made did not cover cities under city superintendents, though at 
the request of teachers and superintendents, the work of enforcing attendance has 
been entered into by factory inspectors in many cities. Owing to the truant officers 
in such eities, the truancy problem is somewhat better handled with respect to a 
knowledge of conditions, than in the country, yet there are probably more- cases 
than are reported. In 1910, the number of truants reported from cities under city 
superintendents was 3,118, the number of notices sent to parents, 2,279; the number 
returned to school from notices, 2,254; the number of prosecutions, 44; the number 
of convictions, 31. Sinee the number of children between seven and fourteen years of 
age in the cities of Wisconsin is nearly 150,000, it is not likely that 3,113 will cover 
the actual number of truants. Here more than elslewhere, it is difficult to ascertain 
the actual number of truants owing to the many AAS ods and parochial schools and 
as well to the conflict in the reports. 

Causes of truancy in cities are somewhat different than in rural districts and 
except where the law is more rigidly enforced, the percentage of non-attendance 
should be higher. Here, the number of truancy cases between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen should be comparatively large, but more easily handled than in the 
Tural districts, owning to the definiteness of the lawful employments for those ages. 
The age question becomes of Daramount importance in cities, where the opportunities 
for the employment of children encourage age discrepancy. Care needs to be exer- 
eised in determining the exact ages of children and in checking up from time to time 
with previous records. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC TOWARD TRUANCY. 


The question must needs arise in .connection with any law and its enforcement, 
what is the attitude of the public? It is a conceded principle that any law which 
eonfliets with the general sense of justice, will not be enforeed. Is it thus with the 
compulsory education law? Is so much inactivity the result of adverse public senti- 
ment? The correspondence on file leads to the conclusion that there is not such an 
adverse sentiment, but that, on the contrary, there is a preponderance of desire to 
see the enforcement of truancy laws. Press notices, while not always indicative of 
public opinion, have been very gratifying with respect to the investigation and the 
work of the factory inspectors as truancy officers. It has already been suggested that 
the law has been so generally let alone that the peovle who knew of it had little 
confidence in its enforceability or in the serious intent of the officers whose duty it 
was to enforce it. Confidence had to be established and the justice of the law 
shown. While the correspondence was necessarily with those violating the law and 
showed more clearly their attitude than the attitude of those who were sending their 
children regularly to school, nevertheless, many letters were received commending the 
action of the department, speaking of the wholesome local influence of the work and 
promising to keep in touch with the department. There is every indication that as 
the people are enlightened with respect to the possibilities of the law, in the same 
measure will they demand its rigid enforcement. 

There has long been felt a righteous indignation toward the greedy, careless, 
indifferent or defiant parent. Scarely a community but has one or more, and not a 
teacher worthy of the name, or a parent with the interests of his own children at 
heart, but has longed for some means of getting the children of such a parent in 
sehool, that their absence and idleness might not influence other children to leave 
school. Almost every teacher has had to face the problem of how to keep a “child in 
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school, and in many cases pamper and pet such an one that he will not leave school. 
Letters are at hand, and at the time of this writing are coming in every day with 
reports of truants, stating the attitude of the parent, with the appeal, ‘‘Can’t some- 
thing be done.’ ‘This man needs to be taught a lesson.’ ‘‘He needs to be shown 
that the law must be obeyed.’ It amounts to a demand for justice for children 
now being reared in ignorance, for protection against the influence of this class over 
other children. It is a firm insistence, that as society has burdened itself with pro- 
viding an opportunity for development, it should not later be burdened by having to 
provide maintenance for those who have not made use of the opportunities provided. 

As to the manner of enforcing the law there will always be a diversity of opinion, 
but it seems to have been generally accepted that there are unfavorable forces at 
work, making it difficult for the situation in rural schools to be handled by our 
present county truant officers, even were they disposed to handle it. It has ben 
sufficiently shown that they do not attach sufficient importance to the problem, and 
do not enforce the law. It was found that as a whole, county and district officers 
are only too glad to get out of this work and do not feel it is an encroachment on 
their rights when the state assumes the responsibility. The question of which depart- 
ment shall enforce the law is a minor one, but will be discussed in the proposed 
changes in the law. ; ~ 

The following is a summary of conditions found to exist during the investigation: 

1. The law of truancy and compulsory education has not been thoroughly under- 
stood by teachers, and in some cases by county superintendents. 

2. A few county superintendents have taken hold of the work with a will, but the 
greater number have not been overzealous in explaining the law nor in creating an 
enthusiasm for it. 

3. Not all of the county superintendents require cases of truancy to be reported 
and when cases are reported, they do not enforce attendance. 

4. Fear of loss of political power deters some county superintendents and sheriffs 
from acting. 

5. All county officials are overcrowded with work and truancy is put in the back- 
ground. 

6. County superintendents are often inspecting schools when the report of truancy 
comes in and even when disposed tO act, much delay is caused by not getting the 
reports. 

7. The desire to have their counties show up well causes some county superin- 
tendents to report few cases of truancy. 

8. Teachers have not made the law clear to parents. 

9. The number of cases of truants reported by county superintendents and by 
teachers is not authentic and the compilation is often made without reference to a 
eensus roll. 

10. Teachers do not visit the homes to ascertain the cause of truancy. 

11. Many teachers have lost confidence in the efficacy of the law. Others do not 
report for fear of losing their positions or incurring the enmity of the parents. 

12. The first requisite in determining truancy—a school census in the hands of 
the teacher—is often wanting. 

13. Sehool censuses are not reliable and are often incomplete. 

14. School clerks are often incompetent, frequently have truant children of their 
own, do not visit the homes conscientiously in taking the census, sometimes copy a 
preceding census, and are not careful to get the exact ages of the children. 

15. Registers are not kept in all cases and where kept entries are often not made 
regularly. No space is given to show the exact age of the child and in place of 
entering the names and age from the census roll, the teacher takes se word of the 
child. 

16. Private- and parochial schools are more negligent than public schools with 
respect to registers and reports. They employ no checking system when a child goes 
from one school to another and thus have no means of knowing whether truancy 
exists. 3 
17. Some private and parochial schools are in session but three days of the week. 

18. Many families are migratory and the absence of a system of registration makes 
it impossible to check up the lists of children who should be in school. 

19. Parents think they are safe in not complying with the law because it has not 
been enforced. 
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: $0. Even where an attempt has been made to enforce the law there is great loss 
of time in reporting the child and in subsequent notices to the parent. 

21. Parents do not always tell the truth regarding their children. 

22. Some eases of truancy could be avoided if the school boards were required to 
furnish temporary relief during inclement weather. 

23. Many children live more than two miles from the school. In one county in 
the state there are over 700 such. This should not invariably be an acceptable 
excuse, as some parents are well able to transport their children. 

24. Oauses for truancy are for the most part, greed, shiftlessness, and carelessness. 

25. Truancy does exist in a greater degree than has been generally believed. 

26. The law can be enforced without imposing unnecessary hardship. 

27. In the enforcement of the truancy law, state interference has proven to be 
more effective than local interference. 

Some of the results of the investigation may be summarized by saying: 

1. Truants were returned to school with few prosecutions. 

2. A wholesome respect for the law was fostered. 

8. The interest of the public was aroused and the hearty co operation of those 
previously lethargic was received. At school board conventions in the fall of 1910, 
factory inspectors were impressed with the earnestness of school board members in 
their desire to see cases of truancy reduced to a minimum. 

4, Parents were made to feel that the state meant business, and at the same 
time that it was desirous of helping rather than hindering, in promoting the welfare 
of the parent and the child. 

5. Not a few complied with the law after witnessing the action brought against 
others. ; 


OUTLOOK. 


= 


Thus far, the report has attempted merely to show conditions and not more than 
suggest a remedy. One of the causes of non-enforcement of the law has been shown 
to be a lack of appreciation of the true condition of truancy and its economic effect 
upon the rising generation. One of the results of the investigation has been to 
arouse the people to such an appreciation. Factory inspectors report that when the 
foreign speaking child and parent have been led to see that ability to speak English 
will secure better positions the child has either been enrolled in the public school or 
English has been taught in the parochial school attended by such ehild. This sug- 
gests that one mode of attack on truancy is in the direction of enlightenment as to 
the economic advantages of an education. That, of course, would be the ideal way, 
and at the present time the attitude of the state is understood to be a sympathetie 
rather than a tyrannical one. As has been previously pointed out, so far as possible, 
the parent is led to see that the law is not for the purpose of imposing hardship, but 
rather to serve as a benefactor of the child. 

It is only just, however, to say that admirable work has been done along these 
lines for years. Educators everywhere have encouraged a more perfect attendance 
and not without beneficial results. But there are parents who will not respond to 
the educative treatment and for the sake of their children and other children, these 
must not only be urged, they must be forced to comply with the law. It is time to 
get away from the American idea of personal liberty, when that liberty interferes 
with the opportunities of the child for advancement. If it be said that some ehildren 
eannot be forced to attend school, the answer must be that there ought not to be a 
child of school age, mentally, and morally fit, who is not in some way receiving the 
essentials of an elementary school education. If he is not fit, he should be in an 
institution for his kind. Millions of dollars are expended annually in maintaining 
publie institutions for development. Side by side with these are the institutions for 
restraint, for reformation, and for protection. We have prided ourselves on attempt- 
ing to carry a free education to every child. With other nations, we have been 
forced to provide for the delinquents. In almost every county may be found an 
almshouse, a sanatorium, or a jail. In every community families are begetting off- 
spring who will become their occupants. If it is the duty of society to provide tor 
these latter, it is the privilege of society to take every possible means to prevent an 
increase in their number. If, as is generally conceded, education will limit the 
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depehdents, make for efficiency, and decrease crime, we ought by all means to see , 
that every child is receiving that education. 

At the present time, there is a great need for a careful and systematic study of 
the development of the child. We have isolated cases. We have a few statistics. In 
a few cities, a careful record is kept for each echild, but only for a few years while 
he may be enrolled in a particular school. It is known when a child enters school, 
how many days he attends, and when he leaves school, but little is known as 
to what becomes of him. Our laws require a reeord of birth and of death. They 
should require much more if we are to reach and better conditions, the eom- 
plex causes of which we have only a vague idea. What is needed and what will 
eventually come, is a eard record system which will follow the child from the time 
he must enter school until at least the time when the law permits him to leave it. 
Such a eard or system of cards might show the deportment, scholarship, health, pro- 
motion or non-promotion, truancy, punishment, occupation and character of parent, 
final destination of the child after leaving school, and such other information as 
would suggest itself with actual use of such a system. This would act at once as a 
census, a checking and a registration system. It would furnish a most excellent 
means of getting at the problem of how to limit the number of undesirables by a 
systematie study of. the conditions affecting the development of characteristic types. 

The following are two of a series of cards suggested by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Both front and back of the ecards are given. One eard is to 
be transferred with the pupil, the other card is to be kept by the principal or, in a 
county system of schools, by the county superintendent. 
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(Front) 

1 1, Last name 2. Firstname and initial Elementary School record 
system-admission, discharge 
and promotion card. 

3. Place of birth 4. Date | 5. Vac- 


To be kept for every pupil 
and with the pupil when he is 
transferred to any school, 
either public or private. in 
pode te ee ee ae 2 ___| the city or outside the city. 

6. Name of parent or guardian | 7. Occupation of Great care should be used to 
parent, or guardian | have the names complete 
and correct. 

Write all dates as follows: 


of birth | cinated 


1912-9-95. | 
8. Residence. (Use one column at atime. Give new residence | 9. Date of | 40: Age 
when pupil is transferred. ) | Discharge} yrs. mos. 


} 


as 
ee! 

eas 
| 


When a pupil is permanently discharged to work, to remain at home, or because 
of death, permanent illness. or commitment to an institution. this card is to be re- 
turned to the principal’s office and a full statement of the cause of the pupil’s dis- 
charge is to be made in the blank space remaining above. (over) 
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(Back) 


£ 


SCHOL- 


CON- 
H’LTH | DUCT |ARSH’P 


f 
DAYS 
PRES- 


ENT 


GRADE| ROOM 


c 
AGE 


b 
DATE 


SEP. 1 | 


ADMIS-|YEARS 


OF 
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SCHOOL 
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(Front) 


3 1. Last name 


3. Place of birth 


2. First name and initial 


’ birth 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD 
SYSTEM 
OFFICE RECORD 


THIS CARD IS NOT TO BE TAKEN 
FROM THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE. 


4. Certified | 5. Vaccin- 
date of 


| ated 


| THE UTMOST CARE SHOULD BE 
| | USED IN RECORDING NAMES AND 


6. Name of parent or 
guardian 


Loren pation OR rent Tle aul por eae FA 
or guardian 


be DATES. AVOID ABBREVIATIONS. 
THE FOL- 


LOWING MANNER: :912-9-23. 


8’. Former place of residence 


a’. School last attended 


d’. Grade last attended 


9. Date of discharge 


10. Age when discharged 
Years Months 


12. Graduated in the class of 


In the space above should be 
recorded any facts necessary to 
show the final destination of the 
pupil on leaving the school. as. for 
example: “To work” (occupation 
and salary if desired): “To re- 
main at home;” “Death:” “Per- 
manent illiess:” “Transfer to 
(name of school):’ >"“Commitment 
to (name of institution). 


8. Latest place of residence, including residence 
outside of the district when pupil is trans- 
ferred. 
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(Back) a3 


b c d e f g h i 

| AGE DAYS 

‘SEPT. 1 PRES- | CON- |SCHOL- 

DATE OF ADMISSION YEARS| GRADE} ROOM | ENT | H’LTH} DUCT |ARSH'P 

MTHS 
. 
| Se re 
| | 


In the space below may be recorded: (1) cases of truancy: (2) cases of corporal 
punishment; (3) reasons for nonpromotion; (4) other matters worthy of record, such 
as serious illness, or pronounced characteristics likely to affect success. 


(Over) 
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A state system of recording would not be impracticable. Less than 400,000 between 
the ages of seven and fourteen reside in the state. An ideal central system would 
arrange these by counties and districts. A transfer from one district to another or 
from one county to another would involve but a moment’s time, and the conditions; 
surrounding every child could be watched by the state. The system need be neither 
complex nor expensive. However, if it involved both, the returns, some time in the 
future, would justify it. 

An apparent inconsistency exists in our present state compulsory education law in 
that it requires rural schools to maintain school eight months during the year andper- 
mits parents to keep children at home two months. Childrin are permitted to register 
one month Jate when the school is well in hand and leave a month before its close, 
before final examinations are given. We do not need to dwell upon the evils of this. 
Children should be required for their own development, for their interest in school 
work, for the convenience of the teacher, and for the good of the rest of the 
school to enroll at the beginning of the term, and to be in school while it is in 
session. If eight months is not too long to require a school to be maintain:d, it is 
not too long to require attendance. The economic value of those two months of 
school is greater to the child than is the value of the same two months of work to 
the parent. It is true that work on a farm or at housekeeping has an educational 
value, but that will in no way lessen the harm wrought by late registration, nor wi.l 
it change the inconsistency of requiring eight months of school and six months of 
attendance. One of the two should be changed. 

The law requires that the school] census should be taken at the end of the sehool 
year. Many of the school reports are based on this census. During the summer 
months, children move in and out of the district. Some pass the age limit while 
others die. The result is, that however accurate the census might have been in 
June, it is not accurate for September. It may not be desirable to change the time 
of taking the census though at this time there appears no reason why it could not 
be taken the week preceding the opening of the school. If the time eannot be 
changed, there should be a supplementary census and the old census checked up with 
this, that there may be no unnecessary delay in securing a list of those who should 
be enrolled at the opening of school. 

As to the subject matter of the census, one change has been suggested—that of 
requiring the exact age of the child. One advantage of this is obvious—it will 
furnish a means of determining the exact age of the child at any time. It will also 
prevent the excuse often given without ground that the child is just past his four- 
teenth or sixteenth birthday. It would be well if the census could include remarks ccn- 
cerning the ability of the parent to send the child to sehool. If this were used in 
connection with the card system, the teacher would be in a situation where she eduld 
understand the child better, and could work to better advantage. By all means, the 
census must be in the hands of the teacher when the school opens. School districts 
should not be entitled to receive state aid unless they see to this; teachers shou!d be 
liable if they do not insist on a census being at hand the first day. 

A word needs to be said concerning the school reeords. Public, private, and paro- 
ehial schools are required by law to keep certain records, but many cases appear 
where such records are either improperly kept or not kept at all. Such records 
should be uniform, regularly kept, and give the following information: Name and 
address of parent, name of child, exact age, date of entering, which part of day 
absent or truant, tardiness, health, conduct, and a uniform scale of standings. 

There is need also of a uniform report card for each pupil which shall contain.the 
standings of the pupil based upon a seale uniform throughout the state. This card 
should also show the deportment, absence, and tardiness of the child. The state 
should have these ecards printed in quantity and furnish them at cost, requiring 
every district to use them. 

No less imperative is the use of promotion ecards. Many, but not all, schools use 
them and much uncertainty arises when a child goes to a new school. 

To correct the evils attendant upon migratory pupils, a transfer card is necessary. 
This should not be given to the child but should be sent to the truant officer 
under whose jurisdiction the child will be. Sueh ecard ought to give the full name 
and exact age of the chi'd, the date of discharge from school, grade, days 
absent, health, conduct, scholarship, name of school to which transferred, name, 
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address, and oceupation of parent. This card when received by the truant officer 
should be forwarded at once to the teacher who will have such child that he may be 
duly reported for truancy if not enrolled. The necessity of uniformity and regularity 
of reports cannot be urged too strongly. 

It is to be regretted that so many children in the state live more than two miles 
from school and that they may thus be permitted to remain at home. While the 
law is meant to encourage, either a greater number of schools, or free transporta- 
tion, it is not intended to afford a blanket excuse for all parents who are thus 
located. Many are abundantly able to transport their children—some do. If local 
boards and a disinterested factory inspector could investigate such eases it might 
reasonably be required that parents, financially able to do so, see that their children 
are in school a certain portion of the year. : 

“Throughout this report there has appeared the need of some system of registration 
of children. Parents move from one district to another, families move in from 
different states. Children enroll in one parochial school for a time, and leaving it 
enroll in another, or in the public school. Children in the parochial school withdraw 
and enroll in a private or parochial school. An investigation of a reported case of 
truaney often reveals thé fact that the child has removed from the district, is en- 
rolled in some other school, or has passed the age limit. If they have moved from 
the district after the taking of the census, they may continue to be truants. This 
could be avoided by requiring families to register in the district in which they 
located and if they proposed to send their children to other than a publie school, to 
designate the school. Census returns could thus be furnished the teacher of private or 
parochial schools and the parent required to send his children to the school which 
he might designate. If he wished to send the child to a different school, his resi- 
dence remaining the same, it is not imposing too great a hardship to require notice 
to that effect in order that. the proper teachers may be notified. This would prevent 
duplication of reports, at present one of the causes of so mueh inconsistency in’ 
school statistics, and would prevent the whimsical changing from one school to an- 
other so common in the parochial schools. Whether these reports together with the 
census should remain in the county or go to a central state bureau is~a difficult 
problem. In the enforcement of the child labor laws by the Bureau of Labor the 
information contained in such reports is not only valuable but imperative. Truancy 
and ehild labor are so closely allied that the enforeceemnt of laws concerning each 
can best be accomplished by one bureau. The state department of education has 
many other phases of work. County superintendents throughout the state are over- 
burdened with the supervision of their counties along other lines than truaney. As 
has been previously suggested, they are often out of their offices during an entire 
week and all cases of truancy reporied must wait until their return. In order for 
them to properly handle the situation they would need deputies and even if this 
were done the question of state vs. local interference and enforcement is not an- 
swered. 

Some states have a compulsory aitendance bureau. From the New York Bureau we 
have the following report for 1910. Of 38,073 persons in parental relation arrested for 
violation of the compulsory attendance law, 677 were either fined or sent to Jails =OF 
truant and delinquent children found absent from school in violation of the law, 
there were apprehended 8,271, and 1,302 of that number were committed to truant 
schools or correctional institutions. Whether Wisconsin should have a distinet tru- 
aney or attendance bureau is of secondary importance to the centralization of au- 
thority and the systematizing of records and renorts. 

These are some of the needed legislative changes in compulsory education. Ger- 
many, France, and England have already worked out some of the problems. A few 
of the states have taken radical steps toward reform. In all states, where education 
‘is compulsory, the question of enforcing the law is being agitated. Legislation 
toward any end must be progressive. As conditions change, laws must change. What 
would meet the situation of a decade ago, will not meet it now. The legislation of 
this year may not—in all probability will not—solve the problems of a future decade. 
It cannot be questioned that there is need of improvement in our present educational 
system, particularly with reference to the elementary and secondary schools. It is 
with the hope of emphasizing a few of those needs, and suggesting legislaticn to meet 
them that this report has been made and the following bill drafted: 
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Or 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Section 1. Required Attendance.—Any person having under his control any child 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, or any child between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen years not regularly and lawfully employed in any useful employment 
in service at home or elsewhere as provided by chapter 349 of the laws of 1903, shall 
cause such child to attend some bDubliec, parochial, or private school, regularly, in cities 
of the first class during the entire time the school attended is in session, which 
period shall not be less than nine months; in all other cities not less than eight 
school months; and in towns and villages not less than seven school months in each 
year. Attendance must begin within the first week of the school term of the d s-riet 
in whieh such ehildren reside. 

This seetion shall not apply: 

(1) To any child who lives in country districts more than three miles by the 
nearest traveled road from the school house in the district where such child resides 
unless transportation is furnished by the district. 

(2) To any child not in prover physical or mental condition to attend school, who 
shall present to the truant officer the certificate of a physician in general practice to 
that effect. “ 

(3) To any child not physically able to attend in inclement weather who shall pre- 
sent to the truant officer the certificate of a physician in general practice to that 
effect, a separate certificate to be secured for each day, or for each period of suec- 
cessive days’ absence, and the district to pay the physician’s fee for the certificate. 

(4) To any child who has completed the course of study for the common schools 
of the state or the first eight grades of work as taught in state graded or other 
graded schools of Wisconsin, and can furnish a proper credential showing that he haz 
completed one of the courses of study mentioned or its equivalent. 

Section 2. Instruction elsewhere than at a public school.—If any child between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years. or between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, 
not exempted by the preceding section, is instrueted elsewhere than at a _ public 
school, the instruction shall satisfy the following requirements: : 

(1) The same subjects shall be taught in English by a competent teacher, and the 
instruction shall be substantially equivalent to that given children of like age and 
grade at the public school of the city or district in which such child resides. 

(2) The instruction shall be for as many hours each day, and as many days each 
week, as are required of children of like age at public schools. 

(3) The number of days taught, after holidays are deducted, in any place of in- 
struction where children not exempt are taught, shall not be less than the number of 
days required to be taught in the public schools after legal holidays are deducted. 

(4) The county or city superintendent with the coneurrence of the state superin- 
tendent shall pass upon all questions involving the competency of teachers or of 
the equivalence of instruction. 

Section 38. Truant Officers—(1) The board of education or any board having 
similar powers in all cities of the first class shall appoint ten or more truant officers 
and in all cities having more than two thousand population by the last United States 
or state census, one or more truant officers who shall enforce the provisions of this 
act. And in all cities having less than two thousand population by such census, and 
in all towns and villages, the state factory inspectors shall be the truant officers and 
shall be provided with a sufficient number of deputies to enable them to enforee the 
provisions of this act. 

(2) Every truant officer is vested with police power, the authority to serve war- 
rants, and the authority to enter workshops, factories, stores and all other public 
places where children are employed and do whatever may be necessary to enforce this 
act. He may take into custody any child between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years, when not by law exempt who is not attending school and may conduct such 
youth to the school he should attend. 

(3) The truant officer shall institute proceedings against any officer, parent, guar- 
dian, person, partnership or corporation violating any provision of this act, and 
otherwise discharge the duties deseribed herein, and perform such other service as 
may be necessary to preserve the morals and secure the good conduct of school 
children. 

Section 4. Enumeration.—(1) At the annual school meeting or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, the board of education of each school district shall appoint one or 
more persons to take the enumeration of all youth between the ages of four an‘ 
twenty years resident within the district. Each person appointed shall take an oath 
or affirmation to take the enumeration accurately and truly to the best of his 
ability. 

(2) The enumeration shall be taken in each district annually during the last two 
weeks of August unless the schools open the regular term before that time, in which 
case the census shall be taken two weeks next preceding the opening of the sehool. 
The census shall state the full name and address of the parent or person in parental 
relation, the name, age, year, month and day of birth of child, the occupation of th? 
parent, ability of the parent to send the child to school, the distance from the 
sehool by the nearest traveled road, whether the parent contemplates moving from 
the district during the year, and, if any child coming under the provision of the 
compulsory education law is to attend a school other than the publie sehool of the 
district, such other school shall be definitely named. The census shall also indicate 
the names of any children who are feeble minded, physically disabled, blind, deaf or 
mute, 
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(3) When making returns to the clerk of the board of education, the enumerator 
shall accompany them with his affidavit that he has personally taken the enumeration 
to the best of his knowledge and belief and that such list contains only the names of 
children actually residing in the district. The clerk of the board of education or any 
officer authorized to administer oaths, may administer the oath and take the 
affidavit. 

(4) The board of education shall determine the compensation to be allowed for 
making the enumeration. 

(5) When a schoo] district including territory attached for school purposes is 
situated in two or more counties, persons taking the enumeration must report on 
distinet blanks for each county. 

(6) Immediately upon the receipt of the returns of the census and before the 
opening of the school, the school] clerk shall make three copies of the returns, and 
shall forward one to the city or county superintendent, one to the bureau of labor, 
and deliver one with the register to the teacher employed in the district, and if the 
school consists of two or more departments, the copy shall be placed in the hands 
of the principal. Provided that in cities having a population of two thousand or 
over, a copy need not be sent to the county or city superintendent, and when children 
below the high school are taught in different school buildings in the city, whether 
publie, private or parochial, the principal teacher of each school] shall reeeive a copy 
of only that part of the censusswhich applies to such school. Any ehild who is to 
attain the age of seven years during the first four months of school shall be re- 
ported and shall be required to attend in like manner as children of seven years of 
age at the opening of the school term. ‘The clerk shall keep the original report in his 
office for a period of nine years from the date thereof. 

(7) When children not exempt from the operation of the compulsory education law 
are by declaration of the parent to be enrolled in a school other than the publie 
school, the copy of the census given to the teacher of the public school shall eontain 
only the names of those children to be enrolled therein, and the teachers of other 
schools shall at the same time receive copies containing only the names of those 
children to be enrolled in such other schools respectively. The reports shall be exact 
eovies of the original census report with respect to all information concerning the 
parent and ehild. 

(8) The elerks of boards of education and other officers who have the eare of tke 
school census returns, shall have their offices open at all reasonable hours, and allow 
and assist superintendents, teachers and truant officers to secure information from 
the school reports on file in their offices, that may in any way aid in the enforcement 
of the provisions of this act. 

Section 5. Transfer of Pupil.—In case the person in parental relation desires to 
enroll the child elsewhere than in the school designated either at the opening of the 
school or at any time thereafter, notice shall be given personally or in writing to the 
elerk of the district, who shall notify immediately the teacher of the school where 
sueh ehild has been enrolled. The teacher receiving the notice of withdrawal shall 
make the entry in her register, notify the truant officer who shall notify the truant 
officer under whose jurisdiction the child will come. In making the transfer, the 
teacher who had charge of the child shall fill out a transfer ecard containing tie 
following information: The full name and exact age of the child; name, occupation, 
old address of the person in parental relation; name of school to which pupil w.ll 
transfer; grade, days absent, days present, health, conduct, scholarship, and date of 
Jast attendance of pupil; name and number of school district in whieh child resided. 
This eard shall be sent to the truant officer; by him to the truant officer having 
future jurisdiction over the child and by the latter to the teacher to be charged with 
the child, who shall enter the name upon the register and proceed to report for 
truancy. 

Section 6. School Records.—Each public school district and each private or paro- 
ehial school which has enrolled children under the compulsory education law, shall 
provide a register for attendance and scholarship, which shall contain space for the 
name and address of the parent, the exact age of the child, his name written in full, 
days absent, days present, days tardy, deportment and scholarship attainments. On 
or before the day of opening school every teacher of private, public or parochial 
schools shall cause to be entered in the register the names and ages of all children 
required by law to attend. The entry shall be made from the census or the part 
thereof furnished the teacher by the clerk of the district. Other children not required 
by law to attend school shall be duly entered in the register as they enroll. Each 
teacher whether of private, public or parochial school, shall keep a daily record of 
attendance and absence and a record embodying all of the data enumerated in this 
section, and such record shall be open to the inspection of all truant or other school 
officers at any and all reasonable times. 

Section 7. Reports of Teachers.—(1) At the end of the first week after the op?n- 
ing of any public, private or parochial school, the teacher shall report to the proper 
truant officer, from the list furnished by the elerk of the district, the names of those 
children, with the information concerning parent and children appended thereto, as 
have not enrotled in combliance with the law. Printed forms for this and other 
required reports shall be provided by the bureau of labor and furnished to district 
clerks and by them to the teachers or other officers requiring them. 

(2) At the end of each month that school is in session, prineipals and teachers of 
all schools, public, private, and parochial, shall report on blanks provided for that 
purpose, to the county or city superintendent the names, ages and residence of all 
pupils enrolled and in attendance, and to the bureau of labor the names, ages and 
residence of all pupils who are not complying with the law. They shall at all times 
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report such other facts promptly as the county or city superintendent, bureau of labor 
or truaney officers may request in order to facilitate the carrying out of the 
provisions of this act. Provided, that principals and teachers shall report to the 
proper truancy officer all cases of truaney and inecorrigibility in their respective 
schools as soon after these offenses have been committed as practicable. 

(3) For all schools below the high school, a promotion ecard and a monthly report 
card shall be used as a part of the required reports of the school and shall be sent to 
the parent. The form and contents of these ecards shall be prescribed by the state 
department of education and shall be uniform throughout the state. 

(4) In case a pupil enrolls whose name is not on the census roll and who does not 
enter by transfer card, the teacher shall ascertain as much of the information cal‘ed 
for in the transfer eard as possible and forward such information at once to the 
truant officer and to the bureau of labor. 

Section 8. Precedure for Truaney.—The truant officer shall immediately upon re- 
ceipt of a report of truancy, or when he obtains information of delinquencies, notifv 
by mail or by service of notice in the same manner as provided for the service of 
summons in a civil case in a justice court. the parent or person in parental relation 
to cause the child or children to be sent to some public, private or parochial school 
within five days from the date notice is deposited. properly addressed in the post 
office, if the notice is served by mail. or three days from the date of the personal 
service of the notice. The notice shall inform the person in parental relation that 
the law reauires that all children between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
including those who will attain the age of seven vears during the first four months 
of school. and between the ages of fourteen and sixteen if not otherwise exempt, ar? 
to be in regular attendance at some public. private or parochial school. In ease any 
child reported shall not have enrolled within ten days from the date on which the 
teacher mailed the report of delinaueney. a second notice shall be mailed by the 
teacher to the truant officer who shall immediately unon its receipt make complaint 
against the person in parental] relation before any justice of the peace in the eounty 
where the party resides. But in counties where the criminal jurisdiction of the justice 
of the neace has been abolished the courts now having such power shall have juris- 
diction in cases brought under the provisions of this act, for such refusal or neglect 
to send such child to some school, and the justice of the peace or other officer sha'l 
issue a warrant on the complaint and shall proceed to hear and determine it as pro- 
vided by statute for other criminal cases under its jurisdiction. 

Section 9. Commitment of Inecorrigibles.—Anv person proceeded against under the 
provisions of the preceding section who proves in defense that he is unable to comovel] 
the child under control to attend school or to work. shall thereupon be discharged 
from liability and the child shall be proceeded against as ineorrigible according to 
law and in case of commitment. if the person having control of the child prefer. the 
child shall be committed to a school controlled by persons having the same religious 
faith which will maintain it without compensation from the public treasury. 

Section 10. Proof of Age—Whenever under this law there is any doubt as to the 
age of any child. a verified baptismal certificate or a duly certified birth certificate 
shall be produced and filed in court. In ease of proof that no certificate can he 
secured, the record of age stated in the first school enrollment or first school enrcll- 
ment to be fonnd shall be admissible as evidence. 

Seetion 11. Relief to Enable Attendance.—When a truant officer is satisfied that a 
child compelled to attend school by the provisions of this act, is unable to do so 
because required to support or care for others legally entitled to his services, who are 
unable to support or care for themselves. such officer must renort the case to the 
president of the board of education. Thereupon the board of education shall furnish 
text books free of charge, and such other relief as may be necessary to enable the 
child to attend school for the time each vear required by law. The expense inc‘dent 
to furnishing books and relief must be paid from the contingent funds of the school 
district. The child shall not be considered or declared a pauper by reason of the 
acceptance of relief. If the child or its parent refuses to take advantage of the relief 
thus afforded, the child may be committed to a ehildren’s home or a juvenile 
reformatory. 

Section 12. Jnterference with Truant Officers.—Any person interfering with a truant 
officer in the lawful discharge of his duties and any person owning or operating a 
factory, mereantile or other establishment who shall refuse on demand to exhib‘t to 
the truant officer the registry of the children employed or the employment certificate 
of the children shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 13. Failure to Make Enumeration.—If the enumeration of the children of a 
district is not taken and the reports made as provided by this act, the district shall 
not be entitled to receive any part of the school funds distributable in that year. If 
the loss to a district occurs through a failure of the board of education to p°rform 
its duty respecting the census and reports, its members shall be liable jointly and 
severally to the district for the loss, which may be recovered in an action brought in 
the name of the state. The money so recovered shall be paid into the county treas- 
ury and apportioned as the school funds so lost would have been apportione). 

Section 14. Failure to Make Reports.—Any teacher in a public, private or parochial 
school. or any officer who shall fail or neglect to make the reports required by this 
act shall be subject to a forfeiture of not less than five nor more than twenty-five 
dollars for each failure, or negleet, said forfeiture to be sued for by any truant 
officer and reeovered in the same manner other forfeitures are sued for and reeov- 
ered under the Wisconsin statutes, the amount of the forfeiture to be pald into the 
schoo] district treasury of the district where the offender resides. 

Seption 15, Penalty tor Neglect of Truant Officer,—When a child has been reported 
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to truant officers and they do not proceed to cause the child to return to school, or 
report to the teacher the legal excuse for not attending, or the findings of the court, 
the teacher shall report the delinquent truant officer to the bureau of labor which 
shall proceed to investigate, and where there is evidence of a failure to perform duty, 
action shall be brought in the name of the state compelling the offending officers to 
perform their duties required by law. Any officer thus proceeded against shall be 
liable in a sum not exceeding twenty-five dollars, and upon conviction the second 
time shall be removed from office. The bureau shall at the same time bring action 
against the parent violating the provisions of this act. who shall be liable as herein- 
after provided. Provided, that where the truant officer reported is a factory in- 
spector, the teacher shall make the report to the state superintendent, and the 
department of education shall proceed against the truant officer in the same manner 
and with the same penalty as where the action is brought by the bureau of labor. 

Section 16. Neglect of Parent.—(1) Any person in parental relation, proceeded 
against for failure to keep child in school, shall be punished upon conviction thereof 
by a fine of not less than ten dollars together with costs of prosecution for the first 
offense and by a fine of not less than fifty dollars together with costs of prosecu- 
tion, or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding three months or by both 
such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court for the second offense. 

(2) Any person in parental relation who shall fail to comply with the provisions of 
this act with respect to the giving of information or the notice of transfer of child, 
shall be liable in a fine of not exceeding five dollars for eaecb offense. The district 
attorney and his assistants shall prosecute in the name of the state all violations of 
the provisions of this act. 

Section 17. Forfeiture of State Money.—Any ecity or district whose officers refuse, 
in the judgment of the state superintendent of public instruction, to enforce the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be entitled to receive public school moneys due such city 
or district from the school fund as long as the refusal continues. 
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ALEXANDER FLEISHER, 
Special Agent of The Bureau of Labor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is a universally accepted principle in England and America, and in the principal 
countries of Europe that the employment of children under a certain age as bread 
winners is against the public welfare—a principle which is embodied in child labor 
laws operating thoughout these countries. In one respect these laws fail to accom- 
Plish the purpose that dictated them: they leave a certain large class of child laborers 
unprotected. They prohibit children from working as employees for a definite wage 
or commission; but they do not prohibit children of any age from working as 
independent merchants. The child who sells newspapers or blacks boots or vends 
matches or chewing gum is not an employee. Since he works on his own respon- 
sibility, his earnings are classed as profits and not as wages. The person or corpora- 
tion that supplies his merehandise is not responsible for his acts. The title has passed 
with the transferring of the goods, and the boy is working as a merchant. So. 
although he is engaged in child labor and although he is under the age at which 
children may lawfully be employed for wages, the child labor laws have no application 
to him. 

Since the general child labor laws are thus limited in application, they must be 
reinforced by laws relating to the engaging of children in street trades, in order that 
the principle of public policy above mentioned may be fully carried out; otherwise we 
shall continue to have in our cities numerous children engaged as bread winners below 
the age which the community has decided should be the minimum. 

Acting on these considerations, the legislature of Wisconsin passed in 1909 a street 
trades law providing that no boy under ten years of age and no girl under sixteen 
might sell or offer for sale any newspapers, magazines or periodicals. No boy under 
twelve or girl under sixteen was to be emnloyed or engaged in any of the other street 
trades. Boys, before entering on any work in the street trades, must comply with all 
iegal school] requirements and have a permit and badge issued by the State Factory In- 
spector or by a judge. Neither permit nor badge may be issued until application has 
been made by the parent or guardian of the child and until a certificate has been re- 
ceived from the principal of the school which the child is attending, showing the child’s 
standing in school. Before the permit may be issued, the officer must be satisfied that 
the child is mentally and physically able to work in the street trades in addition to 
his school work. The permit must give the name and age of the child and a 
description of any peculiarities. The badge must be worn conspicuously on the person 
of the boy, and must be renewed annually. No children may sell during school hours 
nor after 7 o’clock in the evening nor before 7 o’clock in the morning. Newsboys may 


be engaged until 10 o’clock and may begin work at 6 o’clock. The badge shall be 


taken away from the child for the first violation of any portion of this act and in 
case of a second offence, he shall be taken before the Juvenile Court. 
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This law is, beeause of one serious defect, practically useless. It provides no 
effective penalties for its violation. It does provide, to be sure, that a child who 
violates its provisions shall forfeit his badge. But there is no penalty for not taking 
out the badge; nor is there any adequate penalty for violation of any of the bro- 
visions. It is impracticable to enforce a law if the only means of enforcement is 
moral suasion; and this law is no exception to the rule. The factory inspectors and 
truant officers of Milwaukee agree that for practical purposes the street trades law of 
1909 might as well not have been enacted. A large number of boys are selling without 
having obtained permits and it has been practically impossible to compel them to 
obtain these. It has been of no avail to take the cases before the Juvenile Court 
because the parents were not held responsible for their children’s failure to live up to 
the law. 'The enforeement was left to four separate sets of officials—factory inspec- 
tors, truant officers, officers of the Juvenile Court, and police officers. Naturally little 
was accomplished. 

Unless, then, a large class of children is to be left unprotected, new legislation 
regarding children jn street trades must be enacted, and legislation containing 
adequate means of enforcement. One object of the present paper is to present some 
facts which it is hoped will aid in the solution of the question: what means of 
enforcement would be wisest and most effective? 

But even if the provisions of the present law were made effective, the question 
remains whether the law does well to fix the minimum age at which a child may sell 
papers or black boots at ten or twelve years,.as against fourteen years, the minimum 
age for occupations covered by the child labor law; whether this distinction between 
child merchants and child employees is any more than a legal technicality; whether jus- 
tice does not require the state to set the same limit upvon child labor in the street and 
child labor in the factory. On this question there are two opposite views. On the 
one hand the grave physical and moral dangers to which child traders are exposed, 
are pointed out; many superintendents of reform schools concur in the opinion, 
expressed by Nearing that “‘the professional newsboy is the embryo criminal.’’! 

These considerations would lead to the conclusion that the minimum age set for 
street trading should be as high as that set for other kinds of labor. There are two 
good arguments on the other side. First, it is said that a child may fulfil the 
requirements of the compulsory education law and still be engaged in a street trade. 
Second, it is argued by newspaper men, and by men in good standing in the com- 
munity who have risen from the station of newsboys, that the work of the street 
trade is valuable to a child, as cultivating self-reliance and as furnishing good 
business training. These considerations would lead to the conclusion that the state 
should set a lower age limit for child traders than for child employees. 

There has been abundance of discussion on both sides of the question; but there has 
been no adequate investigation of the facts. Before a valid conelusion ean be 
. reached, an adequate body of data must be collected. It was chiefly for the purpose 
of contributing something toward this end that the investigation reported in the 
present paper was undertaken. 

To sum up: this paper attempts to present some facts to aid in determining these 
two great questions: 

(1) What minimum age should the law set for engaging in street trading? 

(2) What means should be adopted of enforcing the law? 

These facts were gathered in the course of an investigation conducted in November 
and Decenmiber, 1910. The investigation consisted of four parts: (1) Examination of the 
life of children engaged in street trade in Milwaukee; (2) examination of the statistics 
of the reform school for the purpose of discovering what connection might. exist 
between street selling and juvenile delinquency; (3) interviews with the circulation 
manager oi the newspapers regarding the state regulation of the work of newsboys; 
and (4) a study of the measures that have been taken in other states and cities in 
the interest of children engaged in street trades, and a review of previous investi- 
gations. 
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1 Scott Nearing—Newsboys at Night in Philadelphia—Charities 17:784. 
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LIFE OF CHILDREN IN STREET TRADES. 


The investigation of the life of children in the street trades was limited in the 
following ways: : 

(1) ‘The investigation was confined to the city of Milwaukee, since the street trade 
law of 1909, summarized above, applies only to Milwaukee, the only city of the first 
class. 

(2) The investigation was limited to the life of newsboys, since these form the 
Jargest class of street merehants—more numerous than the other classes combined. 

(3) Boys engaged in delivering papers from house to house were not included in 
the investigation. The boy who carries papers on a route, although he frequently 
works long hours, is working near his own home—the “street life’? does not grip him, 
and he is not subject to the temptations that are said to beset the boy who “‘hustles” 
on the busy down-town street. 

(4) Boys under the age oi ten years—the legal minimum fixed by the law of 1909— 
were not included, because, although there are such boys selling papers cn the street, 
they form only a small and unimportant class. 

(5) Boys above the age of 14 were not included, because such are permitted under 
the child labor law to engage in almost any occupation, and the purpose of the 
investigation was to determine whether it is expedient that the legal minimum age 
at which children are permitted to engage in street trading shall be less than that at 
which they are permitted to work as employees. 

To sum up: the investigation was limited to Milwaukee newsboys between the ages 
of 10 and 14 who sold papers on the street. 

An investigation so restricted in scope leaves, of course, much to be done before 
all the important facts concerning children in the street trades shall be gathered and 
made available. And indeed much does remain to be done, for investigators have 
as yet. given very little attention to the study of these facts. It is hoped 
that the present paper will suggest to some readers a study of other classes of child 
merehants than that here considered, and of child merchants in other cities than in 
Milwaukee. But meanwhile it is believed that the facts here presented are of con- 
siderable significance. Though they concern only newsboys, it is believed that they 
are an index of the life of other young street traders; for the life on the street is 
the same, no matter in what particular trade the child is engaged. 

The present study was earried out partly by direct observation; pvartly by means 
of a sehedule to be filled in by answers from the boy’s family, partly» from informa- 
tion received from the boy’s teacher, and partly from information reeeived from the 
boy himself. 

In studying the newsboy in the street, the investigator came in contact with a large 
number and was frequently taken into their confidence. The boys were watched and 
studied at all times that they were on the street. Their various activities were 
observed; particularly sales and the returns from them. 

The following schedule was used: 
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It was not expected that the questions in regard to shooting “craps’’ and selling in 
saloons and the tenderloin would be satisfactorily answered, as the families in the 
great number of cases would not be aware that these practices existed. It was 
hoped, however, that the questions would show some of the dangers of street selling 
to the members of the boy’s family and would consequently act as a check. They 
were purely “‘edueational questions.’’ 

The facts ascertained by : means above described will be discussed under three 
paired i 

i. The boy’s life on the street. 

II. The boy’s family and home. 

IiI. The boy at school. 


THE BOY’S LIFE ON THE STREET. 


The work of the boy has been reviewed many times and studies made of his life 
on the street. The emphasis has been laid primarily on the various temptations and 
pitfalls open to the street boy. The attempt has been very effectually made to 
dispel the illusion that the youth, who rushes up to supply the customer, is getting 
only a valuable training on the street. There have been articles written showing the 
evils of boys hanging around newspaper offices, and carrying heavy. bundles of 
papers, and going into the resorts of the ‘tenderloins’? of our big cities.t The 
gambling of the boys? has also been pointed out, as have other phases of the boys’ 
life in the street. The staying out all night® and the tendency to become tramps 
have been emvhasized.t Accordingly; the attempt has been made in this paper to 
study these facts as brought out in other cities and to see if the newsboy is affected 
by them to as great an extent in Milwaukee as elsewhere. 

Milwaukee is a rapidly growing industrial city, the greater part of whose business 
life is centered within a few blocks. The crowds have a tone slightly different, 
especially in the evening, from those of our eastern cities, but the fascination of the 
street is the same. There is life all about and continual excitement, even if it takes 
the form of dodging trolley cars and automobiles. The boy meets a gang that he 
likes. He naturally enjoys excitement, change, novelty and a congenial “bunch.” 
These are found most easily on the business streets of our cities and when we ada 
the opportunity to make.money and to be independent there is little wonder that we 
find the newsboy in the heart of the city. Moreover there are the added attractions 
of the brilliantly lighted shod windows at night, and the flashing electric signs to 
increase the already powerful fascination. It is hard to explain this “‘spirit of the 
street,’ but that ‘there is something that attracts us all in anything that is moving 
and changing, is undoubtedly true and nowhere is it found to the same extent. as on 
our down-town thoroughfares. 

The boy goes into this excitement and has for his workshop a continually changing 
panorama and for his customers .a continually changing stream of people. 

The day’s work naturally starts either in the circulation department of the news- 
paver office, or on the street, buying from the wagons. Of the circulation offices 
little good can be said. The delivery office of one of the newspapers is under the 
pavement, in the basement of the building, and is a small, narrow room adj oining the 
presses. There is practically no ventilation and the wooden stairs leading to the 
street would not give sufficient facilities for exit in case of fire. Before the time for 
the coming out of the various editions, quite a number of boys congregate—mostly 
the young boys. It would be impossible to give an accurate estimate.of the number, 
since it is continually changing—the boys going out after they get their papers—and 
varying with the clemency or ineclemency of the weather, the season of the year, and 
the liveliness of business on the street. Another distributing office is also a basement 
room, but well lighted by large windows and much cleaner and more wholesome. 
This paper sells to more of the younger boys because it ‘“‘trusts’’—gives credit to— 


10. R. Lovejoy—Child Labor and the Night Messenger Service, Survey 24:31; Seott 
Nearing .twsboys at Night in Philadelphia—Charities 17: 779. 

x W. Goodhue, Boston Newsboys—Charities, 8:529; Scott Nearing—same article, 
p. 779; Ernest Poolé, Waifs oi the Street—McClures, 21: 41-42. 

8 Scott Nearing, same article, p. 782; Ernest Poole, same article, p. 48. 

4 Ernest Poole, above, p. 42; Charities, 10:60-62.° 
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many more than any. other. These companies have the largest circulation. The 
others are primarily ‘home papers’ and are sold through boys operating regular 
routes. 3 

In the offices there are gatherings of boys older and younger and although some 
of the conversation is not fit to be repeated, it is, for the most part, the bravado 
spirit that crops out, and the stories tend to the ridiculous rather than to. the 
vulgar. There is continual “rough-house’’ and horse-play and shoving, but it is for 
the most part given and taken good naturedly. 

The great trouble is the gambling that is permitted in these places. Most of the 
boys have stated that there is a great deal of gambling, “‘shooting craps’? and 
‘matching’ about and in the offices. This is natural, when we consider that there 
is a grouy of boys with nothing to do and having considerable time on their hands 
and money in their pockets. There is undoubtedly a great deal more in the alleys 
around the offices, than in the offices themselves. The greatest amount takes place 
just before the noon editions of the paper come out, especially on Saturday; and 
after 7 o’clock in the evening. There is no excuse for the boys being at the 
offices at the latter time, for they settle up with the street men and it is only the 
street men that are to report back at the office at that time. They should not be 
allowed on or about the premises at that time at all. 

When the edition comes from the press, the boys line up before the grating and 
receive their papers and rush out. After the appearance of the pavers the place 
takes on a business-like air and everything goes with snap and order. The boys 
seldom count them and simply take their bundles, relying on the accuracy of the 
circulation manager or his assistants. 

The other form oi distributing is from wagons or automobiles in charge of boys 
about 21, employees oi the newspaper companies, known as the ‘“‘street men,’’ who 
supply the newsboys. The boys then rush to their various corners or if they are not 
allowed on the corners, begin by selling up and down the street. 


THE BOY’S EARNINGS. 


The result of the investigation of the earnings of newsboys will be given in the 
chapter on ‘“‘The Family” (see below). 

It is seldom that a boy buys for cash, although the newspapers naturally limit the 
giving of credit to boys that they know. If he buys directly from the newspaper, 
the boy makes 100% on: his investment, i. e., papers that he sells for one cent cost 
him one-half cent. The ‘“‘Morning Sentinel,’? a two-cent paper, wholesales for $1.25 a 
hundred copies; Sunday papers selling for five cents apiece, wholesale for $4.00 a 
hundred. Comparatively iew of the pavers are paid for until the end of the day. 
The reason, beside the fact that in many eases the boy has not the money to pay 
for them, is that more than one handling of money is thus avoided. Most of the 
papers allow “full returns,’’ i. e., the returning to the newspapers of all papers that 
are unsold, the boys paying only for those that they have sold. 

The boy may, however, act as salesman for another and there are two scales..of 
pay. The boy may work on a salary and receive a definite, stipulated amount for 
the day or the week’s work, or he may sell on a commission of 20% of the total 
sales or for 50% of the profits’ on the pavers. By this system, on the sale of 100 
papers the boy would make either 20 or 25 cents, not including the tips, which go to 
the salesman. The rates vary, but the above stated are the usual ones. The opinion 
ot the older boys is that the average boy under 14 years of age averages between 
$2.60 and $3.00 a week. This is what the Boston investigation also showed. It. is 
rather difficult to get any definite information from the boys while they are on the 
street, since they have but a very hazy idea of what their incomes are, and their 
incomes vary greatly in individual cases. Their sales of the different editions vary, 
and this appears to confuse them so that they do not really know how they stand. 
The boys state, however, that tips compose 50% or more of their income. 

The following are a few cases that have been selected as normal. The boy was 
asked how much he had made and immediately afterwards how many papers he had 
had; and the results were tabulated, These are not extreme cases, and the pont 
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remains that a very large percentage of the income.is not from the actual sale of 
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The regular profit was one-half cent per paper. 

In other words, in these cases almost three-quarters of the boy’s income is extra— 
part. perhaps illegitimate. He makes three times as much from tips, ete., as from 
legitimate profits on the sale of papers. 3 

There are slight seasonal and weekly fluctuations. The tendency is for earnings to 
rise slightly during the summer months owing to an increased sale of ‘‘sports’’ con- 
taining the results of the baseball games. This is, however, almost balanced by the 
fact that there are many more boys selling during this time and the individual earn- 
ings consequently do not rise greatly. 

During the first three weeks in December, there is often a slow up, as many people 
are too busy with other things to buy papers; but it may be presumed that the 
tipping on the days before Christmas almost balances this. 


GAMBLING. 


Practically all writers on street trades have emphasized the great amount of 
gambling done by newsboys as one of the worst dangers of the business. When Mr. 
Lovejoy wrote to the heads of our various Industrial and Reform schools asking for 
opinions as to the effect of street selling, one of the questions was, “If the tendencies 
are bad, in your opinion, do you consider the fact of a considerable sum oi Money in 
the boy’s hands, much of it available for spending without the parents’ knowledge, as 
one cause of the trouble?’”’ The reply was almost wholly affirmative. Since one of 
the principal ways of spending is gambling, the opinions of these men could be very 
readily and appropriately applied to gambling. 

“Craps’’ have gone out of style, for the time being, and ‘‘matching’’ has taken its 
place, for the most part. This is a result of the attempt to stod gambling; ‘‘matech- 
ing’ requires no incriminating paraphernalia, and if the police appear it is almost 
impossible to aceuse a boy who simply has coins in his hand of gambling. It takes 
place mostly in the distributing offices, as has been mentioned, since here the boys 
come together in the largest crowds and have more time on their hands than during 
any other part of the day. The place where the most gambling on the street takes 
place is behind the Schlitz Palm Garden and in the alleys in the immediate vicinity. 
The crowd around here is Jewish; and gambling is a Jewish trait. This form of 
amusement, as far as it coneerns the boys of Milwaukee, is limited almost entircly 
to boys of this race. 

There is practically not a boy on the street that will not admit that he has 
gambled, but there are few that will admit that they are still doing so. But it is 
hardly fair to claim that gambling is directly due to the fact that the boy sells 
papers, and much gambling would probably be found if a census were taken of our 
public schools. The fact that the street boy has more money than his brother who 
does not sell on the street, probably affects the size of the stake rather than the fact 
of the gambling itself. 
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The significant fact, however, is not that he gambles, but that he gambles a large 
part of his time. Many of the.smaller boys consider it a part of their life to 
“shoot eraps” or ‘match’ at every opportunity. It should be noted that this 
gambling fever affects the small boy to the greatest extent, because it is possible 
for him, in many eases, to go home and report that he did not make anything. Thus 
his gambling losses are not remarked and no punishment follows. This cannot be 
said to apply to the older boys who are expected to contribute a definite amount to 
the family income. They must therefore reserve enough of their earnings to make up 
this required amount. 

If the boy wins, on the other hand, it is probable that he will spend his winnings 
on “the gang.’’ The worst feature of the gambling that has come to the notice of 
the investigator is the fact that, the gambling is ‘‘not straight’’—that there is 
cheating. He was shown a number of ways in which a coin could be turned in the 
hand so that a definite face might appear in matching, or that the dice could be 
thrown so that a definite combination might appear. There is undoubtedly great 
danger in this because it certainly must jeopardize the boy’s idea of right and wrong 
and his sense of fairness. 

The police in this district are doing their best to stop gambling, but even with 
continual watching little seems to resuit, as there are a great many alleys and small 
streets, with boxes, behind which the boys conceal themselves. Several of the news- 
papers have made spasmodie efforts to stop it, but these movements have for the 
most part been short lived and the moment that careful watching has been relaxed, 
conditions have again become very bad. The minute a policeman appears within the 
block, the boys seatter; the result is that this group is developing a fear of the 
law as expressed in the policemen, and not any respect or desire to carry out the 
mandates of the law. 


OWNING OF CORNERS. 


One finds, in attempting to make a study of the earnings of newsboys, that the 
boy on the corner does the largest busines sand in fact practically all the business 
of the street. These boys make varying amounts, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that the earnings of the boys on down-town corners run between $15 and $50 a week. 

The question naturally arises as to how the corner is first obtained and how it is 
maintained in the face of what must be very severe competion. The boy 
clearly has no legal right to his stand, but that certain boys hold definite corners is, 
nevertheless, undoubtedly true. The boys themselves have no very clear idea of how 
this right exists, or at least are not willing to explain this peculiar form of monopoly, 
if they have. Many boys, the proprietors and street sellers, were asked and the 
only answer seemed that the following system was in vogue: A boy sold papers 
around a corner until he had established a ‘“‘trade’’—people who bought from him 
regularly and would in all probability not buy from any one else. Gradually this list 
of customers would consist of almost all those who bought their papers at this 
corner, and then the boy would sell the great percentage of these sold at that 
location, because the regular customers form the backbone of the business, as they 
form the greater bulk of the sales. 

The testimony of the newspavers shows the imvortance of these regular corners. 
Mr. Bert Hall, when circulating manager of the ‘‘Milwaukee Journal,’ estimated that 
the pavers sold to transients, people who did not regularly buy papers at a definite 
place or have their papers delivered to them, did not constitute more than 4% of the 
circulation of the paper (2,000 of a circulation of 56,000), and Mr. Cull, the present 
manager, does not feel that the number is above 3,000, although the paper has 
grown materially since that time. The estimates of the other circulation managers 
were that at least 75% of the street sales were to people who bought*from the same 
boy at all times. 

This boy, in case he desires to leave the newspaper business, can sell out his corner, 
and turn over his customers to a neweomer. But it would be impossible for a boy to 
hold his.-customers unless he were at his corner regularly, and in order to maintain 
his place it is often necessary to hold his position by fighting for it. It is to be 
supposed that some corners are obtained in this way, by the driving away of the 
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smaller boys. But the presence of the police, and the recognition by the boys otf 
regular rights in corners often prevents this, as is illustrated by the case of a boy 
of twenty who had just entered the newspaper field, who was asked why he did not 
take charge and hold the “Palm Garden’? (the block in which the Schlitz Palm 
Garden is located, one block above the St. Paul depot). He said that it was prac- 
tically impossible to build up a trade in this locality as the sales were primarily 
transient, owing to the crowds going to and from the trains; and also that the pdolice- 
men would undoubtedly interfere if he tried to drive away the little fellows. If the 
policemen did not interfere, the other boys on the street would, and in the end it 
would be impossible for him to sell papers at all. The employees of the newspapers, 
the “‘street men,’? have much to do with the maintaining of this right, since they 
would refuse to sell to any but the acknowledged owner of the corner, and any 
unknown person would, of necessity, be forced to withdraw. 


THE BOY’S PRESENCE IN SALOONS. 


The law in this state forbidding the presence of minors in saloons! is not enforced, 
althought there is one forbidding girls undér 17 years of age to participate or be 
present at any dance in or near a saloon?, and also one forbidding the sale of 
liquor to a minor®, both of which are enforced. 

Since this is the case, it is not unnatural that we should find newsboys, even the 
very youngest, in and about saloons. There are four reasons for this, (1) tips are 
larger and more frequent in saloons, (2) the crowds are happy and consequently 
more attractive to the child, (8) the saloon is the warmest and most comfortabie 
resting place, (4) there is lunch that may be taken. 

Of course, it is not a very serious matter for a child to enter the saloon of one of 
his customers and deliver a paper and then leave at once, and the boy who happens 
to have a saloon on his route need not be considered in this connection. 

The youngsters who do not have a definite stand or corner, without exception, 
state that if they were kept out of saloons, they would ‘“‘quit sellin’.”’ They explain 
this by the fact that a great many vapers sell ior 10 cents in saloons and that 
almost everybody buys. When people are enjoying themselves, especially when they 
are spending money freely, they are glad to help a little shaver of 10 or 11 years 
who asks them to buy something. This is more particularly true when the boy is 
cold and seems hungry. 

It is cold work to sell papers and be on the street for hours at a stretch, and 
the boy frequently droys into the saloon to get warm, even if there is no sale in 
prospect. The lights and heat attract, and after the boy learns that money comes 
more easily, he develons the habit of staying in the saloons a good part of the time. 

There is, besides these four reasons, the psychological reason that a boy is curious, 
the crowd in a saloon is always a good-natured one, and the boy likes to be admired 
and made a fuss over. No one pays much attention to him on the street, but in the 
saloon the customers are not busy and have the time and frequently the inclination 
to pet him. 

The investigator has never seen a boy offered a drink nor has he seen the boy offer 
to buy one. Consequently he believes that the danger does not lie in the boy’s 
temptation to drink, but rather in the language and attitude toward life,’ which he 
learns from the crowd that is usually found in these places. 

On one evening at about 10:30, 7 boys were taken out of one of the toughest 
saloons in Milwaukee. The oldest was a little over 12 years. and the youngest u 
little under 10. They had apparently stopped selling papers but still had papers 
under their arms; three had boot-black boxes slung over their shoulders. On the 
following Saturday 5 boys were found in the same saloon. For the most part, how- 
ever, boys were found singly, their presence frequently being explained by the dés_re to 
transact business. 

Some saloon owners, and more particularly the bardtenders, stated their opinion 
that being around did not hurt the boys, and that it was wrong to try to make 
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them stop and to keep them from making a little money. This seems, in fact, the 
general opinion of people on the street. In the better saloons and restaurants the 
boys are not allowed, and if they do enter are promptly put out. 


THE BOYS’ PRESENCE IN THE TENDERLOIN. 


But one class of boys engaged in the street trades enters the ‘‘red light district’’ to 
any extent; that is, the boys in the public messenger service or those on private 
errands. This district was visited at all hours of the twenty-four, and on no ocea- 
sion were any boys under sixteen discovered in this part of the city, which in Mil- 
waukee is largely limited to the eight squares which it covers. 

The newspapers have made the attempt to keep young boys from having routes :n 
this part of the city, and seem to have succeeded. Moreover, as there is no street 
life in the district and it is exceptionally quiet, there is no ‘“‘street selling’? and little 
attraction. For the same reasons, bootblacks were not found. 

A few messengers were, however, seen entering this district, and it may be that 
the conditions found by the investigation of Mr. Lovejoy! would be true of Mil- 
waukee as well as other cities, but this matter was not investigated, and so no 
results can be given. 


BEGGING. 


That the conditions which surround the life on the street, make it particularly 
easy for a boy to beg, is undoubtedly true. It is very hard clearly to differentiate 
between the system of accepting tips, which is universal, and the asking for money 
or accepting it without giving any real article or service in return. It is somewhat 
easier to distinguish between this, however, and what might be classed as petty 
stealing that enters into many of the transactions of the street. 

The boy trades on the sympathy of the customer by his extreme youth and his 
appearance of poverty. That the clothes that a boy wears and his size have much 
to do with the making of the sale and with the proceeds of a sale has been clearly 
realized by -the Manchester (England) ordinance which forbids children who are 
insufficiently clad to appear on the street. 

He is able to turn to account, also, the inconvenience in making change. It must be 
remembered that the regular price of a paper, one cent, is a very small sum, and in 
many, if not most, cases, the purehaser has not: the exact change. This makes it neces- 
sary for the boy to have at the very least four cents in his pocket to make a sale of 
one paper. In other words, he must, if he started without any capital, have sold four 
papers. He seldom has this, early in the day, and as the day advances he may 
frequently find himself without the proper change. The purchaser will then, in ail 
probability, tell him to ‘‘keep it.”” This may be a perfectly legitimate tip, but the 
boy will at many times thereafter fail or pretend not to have the correct change. 
Often the purchaser may plan to give the boy a larger coin than the sale ealis for, 
and many persons apparently regularly give a boy five cents for a newspaper. Many 
sales were watched, and it seemed that this system of giving something extra 
occurred in about 33% of the sales. 

Of course, in many cases sales are lost Owing to the failure to have change, and, 
on the other hand, the newsboy often runs off to get change. In the latter case, 
another danger is encountered. The customer may suddenly hurry off before the boy 
has returned. If this happens several times, the boy may develop the habit of for- 
getting to return with the change. In this case an accident or series of accidents 
have turned the boy into a thief. 

When a newsboy who is selling papers in front of a restaurant or theater rushes 
to open a carriage or automobile door as the people are about to enter, is he there 
to sell papers or is he trying to get a tip and really begging? From a number of 
eases of this type that were watched, it would seem that the only real object was 
begging, because in practically no cases were the newspapers offered for sale. 

Often newspapers or picture postals are used as a blind for begging. Boys have 
been found carrying newspapers a day old or older editions of the same day; it does 
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not seem possible that they were trying to sell them as they could have “returned’’ 
them to the delivery offices and received papers that were up to date. The only 
explanation is that they were begging. 

A boy, aged six, was found in a saloon, with two newspapers and a few grimy 
picture postals. These he said he had had for several weeks and that he only tried 
to sell in saloons. He was, of course, violating the law of minimum age; but there 
are quite a number that make the same pretense of selling, who really engage 
almost entirely in begging. The majority of the boys that engage in this work are 
dressed more poorly and seantily than the boys who intend to make the selling of 
papers their main object. 

There are crowds or “gangs” who, whenever an extra appears on the street, take out 
a number of pavers and aiter the excitement is over return the same papers. They 
must have been begging. : 

Another form of begging and one peculiar to the smaller boys is to stand in front 
of restaurants and theaters and to light the cigars and cigarettes of persons coming © 
out. The man who has just satisfied his palate or delighted his eye is in a mood to 
feel sympathy for the poorly elad urchin who, seeing him feel for a match, rushes up 
to supply him; and he gives the boy a nickel or dime. If he resents it, he simply 
passes on, and the boy loses nothing. This scheme works best on drunken men, or on 
the young man accompanied by a woman. The latter in particular is the mark of 
every boy on the street. 

Milwaukee is afflicted with what may be called ‘‘the suit-case evil.’’ There are a 
number of boys who loaf near the St. Paul depot and ask anyone carrying a suit 
case for permission to carry it. The victims are generally women, and it is seldom 
that a woman ean walk between Grand Avenue and the station, on Third Street, 
without being asked at least hali a dozen times if she does not desire to have her 
suit case carried. If ignored, in many cases, the boy will follow and continue to 
offer his service, or if refused will frequently turn away with an oath. In many eases, 
however, the boy will come up behind a woman and “grab” a suit case. He will 
insist upon earrying it and, finally, refuse to return it unless he is paid. In this 
service, the boy reckons purely on the generosity of the person whom he has “‘done.”’ 

These are by no means the only forms of begging that exist, but they are the ones 
that come to the surface most frequently and are consequently the most readily 
noticed. 

Many of the boys who have long distances to go after their work, obtain their rides 
home free. They do not ride behind or on the steps of cars, but when stopping time 
approaches they take advantage of the desire of some of the T. M. E. R. & L. Co.’s 
conductors who do not want to pay for their evening papers. The boys give them 
papers, and receive in return, transfers good on the line which they take home. It is 
impossible, of course, to judge of the extent of this, but it is probably a noticeable 
item. Of course, Some boys are given transfers by passersby who do not desire 
use them. The investigator, however, did not see any case of the sale of a pass zo 
a passenger, and those the boys obtained were entirely for their own use. 

Another means of ‘‘beating his way’’ that is used, is for the boy to keep moving in 
a crowded car and to manage to keep on the opposite end of the car from the con- 
ductor and so avoid paying a fare. But the boy often enters the car and starts 
fumbling in his pocket when the conductor comes toward him. Usually, he says in a 
tearful voice, ‘‘Ain’t got it.’? Some man in the ear will probably then pay his fare. 

In spite of this virtual begging covered by the carrying of newspapers, there was 
little if any apparent begging, in the sense that there were no cases where there was 
not the appearance of a sale or the rendering of some service. This is because 
existing ordinances against the begging of minors are strictly enforced. It would 
seem, accordingly, that these other forms could also be done away with and some, 
at least, that seem inherent in street trading, mitigated. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE STREET. 


It is difficult to determine that the language of the boy in street trades differs 
‘radically from that of the average boy. The youngster between twelve and fourteen, 
whether or not he has been carefully reared, feels more grown up when able to use vile 
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or vulgar language, or to swear as he hears men do. Newsboys, however, and those in 
similar occupations have more opportunity to aequire this vocabulary than others, 
not only because they come in contact with older boys in the newspaper offices, but 
beeause they deal almost entirely with men. This opportunity to acquire a vulgar 
vocabularly is inereased in the case of boys who transact much of their business in 
saloons, and the lack of restraint allowed by their being on the street, with the 
added dignity implied by their earning money on their own responsibility, affords 
greater freedom in the use oi what they consider ‘‘manly”’ language. 


SUPPER. 


The irregularity and insufticieney of meals has been mentioned as one of the dis- 
advantages of the business. As has been pointed out, the greater number of boys 
have homes. In each ease investigated, with the exception of five, the boy ate his 
supper after the completion of the day’s work. The exceptions were Jewish boys, of 
whom two ate in restaurants, one in restaurants occasionally, one at a luneh counter, 
and one took luneh from home. These results are not, however, complete, because with- 
out doubt the saloon ‘‘free luneh’’? furnishes many suppers. The cook on the Goodrich 
Line boats, docking at the foot of Syeamore Street, furnishes a number of boys 
with supper in return for papers. The use to which he puts these has not been 
ascertained, but in all probability they are sold to passengers. 

There is, however, a danger to the boy in his waiting for supper until he arrives 
at home in the evening. This is usually about 9 o’clock. The boy has not had any- 
thing to eat from the time of his noon meal until that time. It was necessary for 
him to rush to the delivery station directly after the close of school, and it was 
impossible for him to go home to eat between that time and the time of his leaving 
the street in the evening. 

To bridge this interval between 12 and 9, many of the boys buy cheap candy and 
“broken cakes’’ from the bakeries. The majority, it appears, do not eat a regular 
meal during the nine hours which contain their working time. The condition on Sat- 
urday is more serious since the boy in this case eats nothing substantial between his 
breakfast and his arrival at home in the evening. A child, especially one who is in 
the open air and active, requires good food at regular hours. It is impossible for 
the newsboy to obtain this. 

The boy selling near his own home is not affected by this difficulty, as his work 
is usually over in time for him to join his family at supper. 


THEATERS. 


Probably the most important factor entering into the newsboys’ seareh for amuse- 
ment is that the theaters are oven on Sunday. Consequently the boy frequently 
postpones his visit until that time instead of indulging after working -hours as is 
the case in many places. There are no Sunday afternoon papers in the city and 
consequently no work in the afternoon. Even if the boy handles a Sunday morning 
paper he is in all probability ready to stop by 10 o’clock or noon. Sunday is 
moreover a hard day ‘‘to kill” as there is neither the school nor selling to occupy 
his time. All these agencies tend to make Sunday afternoon the big theater time for 
the boys. Many boys who claim ‘‘to give at home” all the money they make, are 
allowed money for a show on this day. 

There are four varieties of entertainments that the boys patronize: Moving picture 
shows, burlesques, melodramas and prize fights. These rank in importance in the 
order named. 

The moving picture shows are of two grades, the “nickel-shows’” and the ‘‘ten- 
cent shows.’ The chief difference is in the type and amount of vaudeville that is 
added to the moving pictures. The boy prefers for the most part seeing two five- 
cent shows rather than one ten-cent show. Almost all the shows in the heart of the 
city were visited in this investigation and although many improvements in the 
matter of ventilation and means of exit in case of fire are to be desired, the shows 
were, on the whole, very satisfactory. Morally, the pictures were clean and although 
much of the fun portrayed was of the rough-and-tumble variety, there could be no 
legitimate ground for complaint. Often, moreover, very instructive pictures of travel 
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were shown. At one theater there were colored moving pictures that gave the story oc; 
various dramas. y 

The vaudeville portion of the program consisted generally of illustrated songs, and 
the crowd for the most part did not appreciate the singers. The songs were without 
exception of the sentimental type, illustrated with colored slides. 

Boys were seldom found in those places in the evening excepting on Saturday be- 
tween nine and eleven. But as has been stated, crowds of boys are only present on 
Sunday afternoons. They are well behaved and, judging from their enthusiasm, 
enjoy the performance exceedingly. 

The burlesque played in Milwaukee is second rate, and newsboys do not attend 
it to any great extent. Moreover ‘‘amateur night’’ has gone; this used to be a 
great drawing ecard because of the freedom of language and ‘‘rough-house”’ that was 
permitted. 

There is a merging of the burlesque and prize fight in Miwnukes: the holding of 
bouts after the regular burlesque show. On this night the number of young boys in 
the gallery is noticeably larger than ordinarily, but this form of amusement does 
not seem to have taken a great hold on the boy. 

Several boxing exhibitions were visited and again the number of boys attending 
was found remarkably small. 

The melodrama, likewise, does not gain a hold on a great number of boys, 
although they form a noticeable percentage of the gallery crowd at the Sunday 
afternoon performance. It is apparent that the moving picture show has made great 
inroads into the other forms of amusement. Another factor that tends to keep the 
boys from the various theaters in the heart of. the city is the development oi 
centers for amusement in outlying parts. 


TRAMPING AND ITS RELATION TO THE BOY IN THE STREET TRADES. 


It has been stated that there is a great tendency for boys in the street trades to 
become tramps and it has even been stated that this tendeney is increased because 
of the habits of newsboys of jumping on and off cars. This last seems rather over- 
stated; there is comparatively little ‘“hopping’’ of cars by newsboys.1 

The boys of Milwaukee do not become tramps. If any have done so, they are 
most certainly the exception. There is a strong counter influence in the city, due to 
the fact that the boys almost always have homes, and the influence throughout the 
city seems to tend toward a strict iamily life modeled on that of the German ele- 
ment whose influence predominates in the city. 

That many tramps, and even more Darticularly loafers, en they are in need of a 
little money, often sell papers temporarily, is undoubtedly true; and this may cause 
the appearance that has led to these statements. Milwaukee has members of this 
transient class, but as they are not numerous and as the regular boys are clannish, 
their influence is slight, and they need not be considered. 

Milwaukee newsboys do not stay out nights. A great many boys were questioned 
on this point, and in all the cases the negative was the unanimous answer. In the 
investigation at the Industrial School, the same was found to be almost always the 
ease. It is safe to say, then, that the selling of newspapers in Milwaukee does not 
tend to make boys tramps. 


THE BENEFITS TO THE BOY OF STREET TRADING. 


In considering the boy on the street and engaged in business, it must not be for- 
gotten that there are distinct advantages in street trading. The boys in the busi- 
ness are aS sharp and clever as any group of the boys that one finds. Street trad- 
ing awakens an interest in business and business dealing as no other field open to a 
youngster can do; for in this case the boy is his own master, and his success 
depends largely on his own nerve, ERETEY? capacity to “size up’? a customer, and 
ability to meet competition. 


1N. S. Adams, Children in the American Street Trades. Annals of the American 
Academy, 25: 444. | a 
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Every sale is a bsuiness transaction and it is necessary not only to sell a paper 
when ealled upon, but to bring to the attention of the passerby the fact that he 
really wants a paper and should buy one. This develops a remarkable ability to 
judge faces. Then, if a man shows a desire to buy a paper, it is the boy who gets 
to him first who will probably make the sale; thus the ability to meet competition 
is developed. 

There is responsibility put upon the boy in the handling of money and it is cer- 
tainly often a benefit for a boy to learn the value of money and the effort that 1s 
necessary to earn a dollar. To many boys, it is undoubtedly a benefit to learn this 
and the alertness and keenness that is developed is certainly a positive result. 

The basic law of salesmanship—to sell a man what he needs when he feels the 
need and to bring that need to his attention—is learned. 

It is a question whether the claim that has been advanced that newspaper selling 
gives the boys a valuable training in the open air and tends to keep him out of 
misehief could be substantiated. But the employment does keep the boy in the 
open air and in that way helps him, and that it also gives him a certain amount 
of exercise is an advantage that should not be overlooked. 

The self reliance and ability to’take care of himself are characteristics that the 
boy will often find very helpful in his later life. The boy will learn politeness, as he 
finds that it would help him not only to immediate sales but to the building up ofa 
trade, for which each boy is really striving. Where the boy is assisting the family 
and really paying for himself, he learns the satisfaction of being not only economic- 
ally independent but of being a valuable member of society. The spending of his 
own money brings with it the lesson of valuing and judging before money is spent. 

The fact that many boys in the city have been able to go through college as a 
result of their newsparer work, and that many business men attribute at least a 
part of their success to the early training of newsDaper selling, seems to show 
elearly that there are some decided benefits in the business. 

For many boys, the strenuous outdoor exercise, the rigorous business training, the 
practical knowledge of salesmanship, the tense rivalry oi competition, the acquaint- 
ance with business system and with business standards, which are obtained so 
naturally in street trading, form the basis upon which a successful and prosperous 
eareer will be founded. But for the majority of newsboys, the irregular and: insuffi- 
cient meals, the unhealthy mental over-stimulation, the distorted conception of 
business methods and of business ethics, the too early acquaintance with the 
vitiating influences of life, the acquired reliance upon the generosity of others 
rather than upon personal effort, together with the development of a passion for 
excitement and gambling, cause a physical, mental, and moral deterioration that 
will handicap the boy in all his future activities. 


THE NEWSBOY’S FAMILY AND HOME. 


It should be borne in mind that the present part of the investigation was limited 
to Jewish and Italian newsboys belonging to the poorest class of the people of 
Milwaukee. The family conditions about to be described would probably not be 
found in a study of a different class of newsboys. In particular, it may be men- 
tioned that as a rule boys who earry papers on routes come from better homes than 
those who sell on the street. The family of the route boy is for the most part 
thoroughly American. It desires him to work, primarily for the training that he 
receives and not for his earnings. These are usually saved. for him or used as a 
fund for his education. There is every inducement for the boy to return home, 
directly his work is over, and he has the opportunity to eat his meals with his 
family. There is slight friction because English is usually the language of the home, 
and there is not the friction between parents and children that is felt in the home 
of the recently arrived immigrant who has not been thoroughly assimilated. 'The 
family conditions of the poor street newsboy are widely different, as will presently 
appear. 

The reasons for which the boys whose cases were investigated followed the trade 
of selling papers were stated by the boys of families and by the boys themselves 
as follows: 
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“The data here presented suggest three subjects for further inquiry: (1) the nature 
and extent of the alleged necessity for the boys selling papers, (2) the parents’ will- 
ingness that the boys sell, and (3) the boys’ willingness to sell. 


(1) Necessity. 

In the great majority of cases the families of the boys investigated were regular: 
that is, both parents were alive and living together, and the chief souree of income 
was the father’s labor. The conditions in the families were as follows: 
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The alleged necessity, then, did not lie in any peculiarity in the constitution of the 


families. 
The occupations of the chief supporter of the families are shown in the following 


table: 
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The great majority of the occupations here represented are seasonal. Peddlers’ 
wages vary perhaps more than the others; their summer and winter incomes differ 
greatly. The family may be in comparative affluence during the summer months, 
but the approach of winter causes the income to fall to practically nothing. The 
average variation is from $3 or $4 a week in the winter to $15 or $20 in the 
summer. Almost half of the Jewish cases were dependent on such irregular incomes. 
It is well known that the expenses of these veovle increase greatly during these 
months of least income. The work of tailors and pressers is also subject to seasonal 
fluctuations. Hebrew teachers lead a precarious existence and it is seldom that they 
rise to economie independence. Small storekeepers frequently are just solvent. Their — 
trade is composed of the none too wealthy residents of the immediate neighborhood 
and the slightest turn of fortune precipitates them into bankruptey. All the boys 
who were investigated contributed to the income of their families a part, or the 
whole, of their earnings. In nearly all cases the sum contributed was a good per- 
centage of the sum earned, and amounted to more than a dollar a week. The 
data: on this subjeet (vhich it is feared are not accurate, for the boy has in all 
probability underestimated his earnings, in order to make it appear that a larger 
share was turned in to the family than is actually the caset) are summarized in the 
following table: 


* Mother is also ill. 

1 Includes illness, 3; dependence on children, 2; charity, 1; dressmaker, 1; cigar 
maker, 1; tanner, 1; brewer, 1; whitewasher, 1; janitress, 1; oculist, 1; owner box fac- 
tory, 1; total, 14. 

+ See part on the Boy on the Street—subject—earnings. 
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2 Reckoned to nearest birthday. 


It would be of great value, as throwing light on the question of the necessity of 
the boys selling vapers, to know what proportion of the family income was con- 
tributed by the boys. But since the families investigated resented or were unwilling 
to answer questions regarding their. income—as is natural in self-supporting people— 
it was impossible to determine what the proportion was. It is clear, however, that 
the boys contribute a not ineonsiderable amount, which may well have been of 
much assistance. to the families—especially during the winter when seasonal occupda- 
tions are most seriously affected; which might, indeed, have been necessary in order 
that the family remain self-supporting. 

Among the families investigated only five were the recipients of public charity: and 
only two of these are regular and complete charges. The fact that so few of the 
families are on the charity lists does not prove conclusively that it is not necessary 
for the boys to sell papers; for a family may be just above the poverty line or 
may be helped out’ oi temporary difficulty by relatives and friends, so that if the 
newsboy’s earnings were withdrawn, the family would become a charge on the 
community. Still it may be questioned whether many of the families who are 
partially supported by a boy would ask the community for assistance if the boy’s 
contribution stopped. It appears that frequently after the boy starts selling, the 
family finds that it can make good use of the money and, relying upon it, considers 
that the boy’s selling is a matter of necessity. If the boy did stop, would not 
many such families, by means of a readjustment of their finances, still keep above 
the poverty line? ; 
(2) Parents’ Willingness, 

Many parents felt that the training oi the street was of advantage to the boy, 
and that the lessons that he learned would benefit him later in life. Few were 
opposed to the selling; few realized the injurious and dangerous influences to which 
the street boy is exposed. : 

Cases in which parents required the child to work 58 
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(5) The Boys’ Willingness. 
The boys did not object to having these duties put upon them and in fact 
enjoyed the work: 
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The charms of the street, the economic independence, the freedom from restraint 
incident to newspaper selling are of course among the factors in a willingness to be 
newsboys. But in the case of Jewish and Italian children there is another and a 
very important factor—the lack of harmony between the children who are in thought 
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and action American, and the parents who hold to the ideas, the ideals, and often 
the language of the Old World. The training received at home differs radically, in 
many cases, from that received at the school and among the child’s companions. 
It is natural that the boy should be-drawn to the street where the newly acquired 
ideas- of freedom and equality appear continually on the surface and are always 
emphasized. The progressive happy-go-lucky spirit of the street is opposed to the 
conservatism of the family and the former has the advantage in the struggle. The 
boy feels that his immigrant parents are out of place in the American atmosphere 
and he chafes under their conservatism and inability to conform to American stand- 
ards and ideals. 

In many eases the families continue their old language while the children of 
necessity adopt the English in the school and on the street. The successful, or 
apparently successful, persons that the child meets always use English, and there is 
slight wonder that the parents should appear ‘‘old fashioned’’ and out of place. All 
other persons with whom the child comes in contact have a common tongue, while 
his family insists on keeping up the Yiddish or the Italian. The child, with his 
American slang, feels out of accord with his parents. 

Furthermore, the physical condition of the home is probably a factor in the 
child’s willingness to go on the street. The conditions of the homes of the families 
investigated is indicated by the following tables: 

Housing. Oleanliness. 
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The homes of the Jews are all in the Milwaukee Ghetto and are mostly small 
jiouses. Milwaukee is free from the large tenements that render the housing problem 
in our eastern cities so difficult. the houses of the Jews are, as a rule, small, and 
are oceupied by two or more families. The housing of the Jews, however, is good 
and there is no reason why the cleanliness should not be raised to a similarly high 
standard. If the homes are fit places for living, there is no reason why the dirt 
should not be kept out. / 

The rent paid for the homes was noted by the investigator on about half the 
ecards for the Jewish families. It ranged from $8 to $28, the latter for a house and — 
store. The average, and that paid by the majority, was between $12 and $14 per 
month. Rather good conditions may be expected for this sum in Milwaukee. Five 
families owned their homes, but in two eases these were heavily mortgaged. The 
conditions in the Italian district are much more serious; the Third ward presents 
some of the worst housing conditions in the city. Here there is much crowding; 
usually there is a large number of lodgers in addition to the family. 

It is not surprising that a boy should grow away from a home that is not 
attractive, especially if this is due to the carelessness of the housekeeper. When the 
home is inviting, the child will desire to leave the street promptly, so that he may 
spend a part of the day, at least, with his family; but in the opposite case he will 
spend as much time as possible on the street. 

So much for the conditions of family life that cause, or induce, the boys to engage 
in newspaper selling. The effect on the family life of the boys doing this remains 
. to be considered. And it may be said in advance that this effect is much to be 
deplored. It has been mentioned that there is a tendency toward discord between 
children born and reared in America and their immigrant parents. Newspaper selling 
by the children inevitably widens the breach—weakens, to the point of breaking, the 
ties between the child and the home. 

_ The boys investigated began work on the street at the ages shown in the following 
table: 
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It will be observed that a large number began selling at an age lower than that 
allowed by the present law. Some of these boys are known to be violating the law 
today. 

The length of time during which these children have been in the business is shown 
in the following table: 


No. Months or years. 
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Thus the majority of the boys began selling papers on the street when less than 
11 years old; the majority have been doing this for more than two years, though 
they are still less than 12 years old. They have begun work, with the consequent 
breaking from home, when mere ‘“‘tots,’’ and have spent a large part of their life 
on the street away from their families. 

As is shown in another part (The Boy and the Street—subject, supper), the newsboy 
seldom arrives at home in time to join the family at the evening meal. The work 
seldom stops until after 8 o’clock, and the family cannot be expected to delay the 
meal until this hour. On Saturday the child. as a rule, also misses the noon meal, 
for the selling on this day begins about 11 o’clock. This enforced absence of the 
boy from a large proportion of the family meals is one of the most serious iil 
effects of the newspaper business. 

Thus, the longer a boy remains cn the street, the firmer the grin of the street is 
upon him and the weaker becomes the influence of the family. If a child seldom 
comes in contact with its family irom the time it is six or even ten years old, the 
home influence must of necessity be very slight. If newspaper selling results in a 
weakening of home ties when the children are very young, the family has but 
little influence in the training of these children for citizenship. 

The facts presented in the first part of this chapter indicate that the earn‘ngs of 
the newsboy are in many cases of great value to his family, in some cases serving, 
perhaps, to keep the family above the poverty line. But the injurious result of 
newspaper selling by children seem to outweigh the benefits. It is a serious ques- 
tion whether society should countenance the breaking away from the home which 
must result from the child’s being with his family so little as street trading permits. 
Society should make every effort to conserve the home and the influence whieh the 
home exerts, and not sanction or encourage its destruction. 


SO LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


TEE: ‘BOY: AT: SCHOO: 

The most important duty of a child under fourteen years of age is to attend school. 
It has been decided by the peopie of this state and of many others that a common 
school education is essential to the preparation of the American child for citizenship. 
In order to accomplish this result, compulsory education jaws have been passed and 
a scheme of enforcement developed. In this way the community has decided that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the ‘child’s training. It is felt that 
schooling is necessary to insure success and value to the community, and the law, 
consequently, requires systematic and regluar attendance. 

One of the difficulties that has been experienced in the enforcement of these laws 
is the employment of children; several states have constituted fourteen as the mini- 
mum working age. The great number of occupations necessitate the constant presence 
of the child and consequently a choice had to be made between the workshop and the 
school. Neither newspaper selling, nor in fact any of the street trades, require th’s 
continual work and so we have permitted an exception to these ‘laws relating to 
children; and have allowed their otherwise illegal employment in the street trades. 
In theory, the child can accomplish both results and not have its work seriously 
interfere with its schooling. : 

This relation has never been satisfactorily investigated and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that the question of the effeet of street trading upon the standing, conduct 
and retardation of children may soon be the subject of more careful study than has 
here been possible. If, in many cases, street trading causes the one engaged in it to 
fall behind the proper classes, it should be’ prohibited. But, on the other hand, it 
may conduce to rapid advance. The number of eases investigated here cannot pos- 
sibly make the results more than suggestive, but it is felt that they are typical and, 
consequently, that the tabulation of the result will be of value. 

Such an investigation should be made from within the school, and undoubtedly 
would collect information that would throw light on truancy and retardation, and 
demonstrate the effect of working in street trades uyvon suecess at school. 

Since, in the opinion of the law, any demands on the child’s time and energy 
should be subordinated to the demand of the school, it was thought necessary to 
consider the effect of newspavder selling on the boys’ standing and also:the opinions 
of his teachers on street trading and its effect on street traders. This was done by 
means of the schedule, and although the personal equation of the teacher enters 
into the results, it is hoped that they will throw some light on this important phase 
of the street trades problem. 

The plan of our school system is that a child shall enter when six years of age 
and be promoted one full grade each year. This causes it to finish the 8 years of 
the common school when fourteen. In Milwaukee the grades are divided into two 
parts, B and A, and promotions are made semi-annually. The retardation of street 
sellers in the cases investigated is shown in the following table. 


Av. years 
Grade. : No. boys. AV. age. retardation. 
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The number of these eases, all of which afte of street sellers, is of course too 
small to allow the claim that newspaper selling is a prime cause of retardation in 
schools on the whole. It would seem safe to say, however, that there aprears to be 
a connection when we find that but 6 street sellers out of 80 are in the classes 
where their age would make it normal for them to be. 

It is impossible to state that there is any single cause of retardation when there is 
such an immense amount of it in the school... Investigation has not becn made in 
Milwaukee, but in other cities it has been found that a great amount exists. Studies 
have been made in Boston, New York, Camden, Philadelphia and Kansas City. 
Children in grades lower than the prover ones in these cities constitute slightly over 
37% oi the total enrollment.1 These figures have been carefully worked out and 
analyzed.2 Until a similar study is made in Milwaukee, with a supplementary study 
of the newsboy problem, it will be impossible to form an accurate estimate of the 
effect of street trading. 

Another influence that must be considered is that the parents of most of the 
street boys are not thoroughly Americanized and the importance of the school is not 
emphasized as it is among our native population. Many children are recent arriva‘s 
in this country and it has been impossible for them to be enrolled in the schools, 
at the regular starting age. 

This is shown by the following, still referring to street traders: 


Age of start- 


ing school. No. boys. 
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This would explain a part of the retardation: but it aecounts for comvaratively 
little of it. 

One of the determining factors in a child’s progress at school is his conduct. This 
is, of course, a matter of opinion with the teacher. The answers to this question on 
the sehedule regarding street sellers were as follows: 


Conduct. 4 
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It is interesting to note that there are practically no boys against whom definite 
complaints could be made because of conduet. Conduct includes many things— 
attention, care, prompt response to orders, helpfulness in the class room. Ninety per 
cent of the boys were successful in ‘‘being good” regularly. 

This perhaps seems strange when we consider how far behind their prover Classes 
the street traders are, but it is to be expleined by the ability of the boy to do what 
is expected of him on the slightest hint. 

The complaint in England,! that school masters find difficulty in controlling the 
children engaged in the street trades, does not seem to be true here. The reverse 
would almost appear to be the case. 

A ehild cannot be attentive and interested ii it has not had sufficient sleep, and so, 
the question about the drowsiness of the newsboy was asked. But six boys were 


1R. P. Falkner, The Psychological Clinie. Vol. II, No. 3, p. €9. Average of per- 
centages on this page. Ibid, pp. 57-74. 

20. P. Coman, The Psychological Clinic. Vol. I, No. 9, pp. 245-58. 

+ Report of the Departmental Committee on the Employment of Chilcren Act, 1903, 
p. 12, ; 
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considered by the teachers as drowsy. It has been repeatedly stated that . street 
trading had this effect upon the boy. It is true, this one bad influence is more 
common among delivery boys, as they are compelled to get upd so early in the 
morning, and have been up and about for at least four hours before school work 
begins. But the street boys, in distinetion trom the delivery boys, as a rule sell only 
in the afternoon and evening, and eoncequently obtain sufficient sleepy. ‘here is 
late selling and early morning selling, but in M’lwaukee the street boy has, on school 
nights, stopped work by 9 o’clock. 

It would seem then that street trading did not prevent the boys being attentive and 
apparently awake when in class. The opinion of the teacher as to whether the boy 
is harmed by street trading is not of great value. In the first place, she sees him 
but’ one term. He may be retarded two years, and yet if he passes her grade with 
little effort she will naturally think he has not been harmed. Frequently, moreover, 
the teacher was not aware that the boy was a street merchant, consequently, it is not 
surprising that she had not considered this as the possible primary cause of his failure 
to keep up with his class work. Finally, the question was in many cases not 
answered. No suggestive conclusions could be reached, therefore. But the teachers 
feel that in about a third of the cases the boy is injured by newspaper selling. The 
effects are shown primarily in attendance and standing. 

It should be remembered, too, that the opinion of the teacher on some points may 
be influenced by her liking for the boy. The street boy has learned to ingratiate 
himself. It is one of the lessons of salesmanship that the street teaches. Sales can 
be frequently made by anvpealing to the passer-by in a tactful way. Again, it is 
, possible to receive much help and better treatment from the managers of the dis- 
tributing offices and from the street men if the boy has learned to make himself 
popular. He has learned to judge the faces and moods of older people and it is to. 
be presumed that he has been able to judge his teacher and to succeed in appealing 
to her. The conduct of the street boy is usually good. He does what is desired of 
him and this means adjusting himself to the wishes of the teacher when the eyes of 
that teacher are upon him. 

Irregularity and truaney are intimately related, and if the child is irregular and 
excuses are not received from his parents, the case is, in all probability, one of 
truancy. A large number of street sellers are regular in attendance, but in all too 
many eases this is not true. Still, the majority oi street sellers attend school, since 
they fear that they will not be permitted to sell if they fail in this, and, moreover, 
they are in entirely too conspicuous rositions not to be in danger of being appre- 
hended by the truant officers. Again, the Street Trades law, although not enforce- 
able, has been an inhibitory force and has impressed uvon the boys the fact that 
it was necessary for them to attend school in order that their selling be not 
interfered with. The answers to the questions as to attendance of street traders were 
as follows: 


Regular. % Irregular. % Total. 
64 &0 16 20 : 80 


The judgment of the teacher, in giving an opinion of this kind, would be reached 
by comparison with the rest of the pupils, and ‘regular’? would mean equal to the» 
average of the class. 

The schedules showed that seven boys were considered ‘“‘regular’’ in attendance, 
although they had unexcused absences. This would seem to show that there is 
considerable truancy in these classes, and that unexcused absences of four days in a 
month do not cause the child to be considered ‘‘irregular.’’ 

The absentees among street traders were as follows: 
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The great number of excused absences, when the cause was given, was for sickness, 
and in these cases the child was usually absent consecutive days, 


& 
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On the other hand, the unexcused absences were, generally, one day at a time and 
frequently half days. 


Non-excused absences of street sellers. 


4 had 2 absenees. 
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The school month contains twenty days and it does serious harm to the boy’s stand- 
ing if he is absent 20% of this time. These days that are occasionally missed are 
a serious menace to the boy’s progress, because no attempt is made in these cases 
to “make up’? the’ work that has been missed, while in the case of a long absence, 
the child is, if possible, brought up with the work of the class. 

It is almost impossible for the truancy foree, consisting of ten persons, to keep in 
touch with the great number of occasional truants, whose families are not aware that 
truancy exists. 

The majority of these occasional absences are probably the result of the attraction 

of the street, and newspaper selling is frequently the cause. A child learns to prefer 
the freedom and company of the street to the confinement and regularity of the class 
room and consequently often fails to attend school, when he finds congenial com- 
panions. 
_The boy who delivers papers, in distinction from the boy who sells on the street, 
is not far different from the other children in a class, as the influenees at work upon 
him ténd to balance each other. He may not get enough sleep, and it is necessary 
for him to begin work very early in the morning, but it is possible for him to stop 
promptly in the evening. He is more frequently drowsy in class than is the street 
seller (see above), but his family is American or at least thoroughly Americanized and 
they consequently realize the importance and value of an education. They see that 
the child keps uD in his work and feel that the school is of greater importance than 
the earning of money. The attempt will be made to have the child keep up with his 
elasses and profit by his schooling. English is the language of the home and the full 
power of the home is exercised to counteract the negative effect-that the selling 
would have upon the child’s school career. 

The boy who has a morning route and sells on the street in the evening, is seri- 
ously affected by his work. His are the longest hours and it is practically impossible 
for him to be in the physical condition essential for his suecess in sehool. 

In order that the full advantages of schooling may be obtained by the child, it is 
necessary that there be co-operation between the home and the school. It is impos- 
sible for the street boy to obtain this. He is away from his home the entire day 
and is only there to eat and sleep. He has not’ the time nor the inclination to do 
his “home work’? when he returns late in the evening. It is impossible for the home 
to have much influence upon him as there is no part of the day when it ean 
exert this directly. Moreover, the life on the street makes the boy independent of the 
influence of the home and he is not likely to heed its opinions, even if it urge his 
attendance at school and care in his school work. 

The home cannot, in the case of the street boy, help the sehool in training the 
child. It is not given the time, nor the opportunity, and frequently has not the 
knowledge to do so. 

It would seem from the few eases investigated that newspaper selling has a 
detrimental effect on the street trader’s school standing. The school work of a ehild 
is of prime importance and nothing should be allowed to interfere with it. There is 
considerable retardation, accounted for in part by the foreign parentage, but street 
trading seems to be a major contributory cause. The figures for the retardation in the 
Milwaukee schools have not been worked out and it is, consequently, difficult to form 
a definite comparison. Yet it appears that the children who engaged in _ street 
trading are frequently far behind the classes in whieh their age and school career 
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would require that they should be. The irregularity of attendance, the truancy con- 
sisting of an occasional day’s absence, is, undoubtedly, the reason for some of this 
falling behind. The conduct of the children is good in practically all cases, due 
perhaps to the ability that the boys have developed for ingratiating themselves with 
older people. 

The tendency is that the street trading will cause a weakening of the home influences 
and consequent carelessness and lack of interest on the part of the parents in the 
child’s progress in school. Moreover in their minds, as well as in the child’s, the 
work and opportunity for earning money are emphasized at the expense of the school. 

Consequently, the answers to the question as to the standing: of street sellers 
develop the fact that the standing of few of them is good; at best it is only fair. 


THE NEWSBOY AND THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


An investigation was conducted in the Wisconsin Industrial School in Waukesha, 
for the purpose of finding data on the relation between newspaper selling and juvenile 
delinquency. The investigation was confined to boys from Milwaukee. 

At the time of the investigation there were in the school 133 boys from Milwaukee, 
all of whom had been sent there by the Juvenile Court aiter repeated offences. The 
investigator talked privately with each of these boys, ascertaining (1) the boy’s name, 
(2) his nationality, (8) whether he had sold papers; and if he had sold papers, (4) 
at what age he had begun, (5) how long he had sold, (6) whether he had sold in 
saloons, (7) whether he had sold late at night, (8) whether he had been accustomed 
to, stay out all night, (9) what his: earnings had been and percentage of them he had 
“turned in’? at home, (10) in what part of the city he had sold. The cottage master, 
the ‘‘head of each family,’ who kenw the boys’ personal history, was in the room 
at a majority of the interviews, and it was felt that the answers were for the most 
part accurate. The books of the school were then consulted and the previous record 
as well as the offences of which each boy who had sold newspapers had been convicted, 
were noted. 

Of the 1383 Milwaukee boys, 76 had sold newspapers, slightly over 57%. 

In the writer’s opinion this percentage does not fairly represent the ratio between 
delinquency due to newspaper selling and total delinquency. The delinquency of an 
inmate of a reformatory can hardly be accounted for by his having been a newsboy 
if he was. a° newsboy for only \a ‘very “short period, or ioe pemecold 
papers only. occasionally. To obtain the true ratio, only those boys should 
be counted who had been in the business for such a period that they may fairly be 
presumed to have become corrupted chiefiy through their newspaper selling. Of the 
76 who had sold papers, two had sold only extras. 

1 sold papers for 1 night. 
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it was fourid that there were no boys who had sold either four or five months, 
and so it was decided that those who had sold between one day and three months 
must constitute one class, and those from six months and upwards another. This 
division was, therefore, adopted and six months made the length of time required to 
make a boy a “real newsboy.’’ Moreover, it was founda that the boy who had just 
started selling or who just tried the business, seldom gambled, while the- boy who 
had been working over six months usually admitted that he had. 

There were only 48 boys who had sold papers regularly for more than six months— 
about 33% of the Milwaukee boys in the school. 

The writer believes that the ratio cannot logically be placed higher than the per- 
centage; he is inclined to think, for reasons to be given presently; that it should 
probably be placed lower; but he is sure that it should not be higher. 

For comparison, the following statistics are quoted from a pamphlet of the 
National Child Labor Committee: 

In the Industrial School of Rochester, New York, in 1908, 75% of the Buffalo boys 
(only these were counted) were newsboys. 

At Hart’s Island, New York City, in 1906, 68% of the boys were newsboys. 

At the Catholic Protectory, New York City, in the same year, 40% were newsboys. 

At the House of Refuge at Randall’s Island in New York City, in 1906, 50% were 
newsboys. ; 

At the Reform School at Glen Mills, Pennsylvania, in 1910, 77% of the Philadelphia 
boys (these only were counted) were newsboys.1 

In these statistics the term newsboy is not defined; it may include boys who sold 
papers: for only one week or one night, or who sold only extras. It does not appear 
from these figures, therefore, that in the reformatories with which they deal the 
ratio in question is any higher than in the Wisconsin Industrial School. 

Among the 48 newsboys at the Waukesha school, the average age at which news- 
paper selling was begun was eleven years and nine months—the beginning of adoles- 
cence when a boy is more impressionable than at any other period. And the average 
length of time during which they continued in the business was one year and nine 
months. 

The chances are, therefore, excellent that the influences incident to newspaper selling 
would be exercised upon these 48 boys. But even with these facts established, it 
seems hardly logical to conclude, from them alone, that the delinquency of the 48 boys 
was due to their having been newsboys. For instance, it should hardly be pre- 
sumed, prima facie, that a boy who had been arrested for stealing at twelve, sent to 
the Industrial School shortly after for the same offence, paroled at fourteen and sent 
back at seventeen, again for stealing, is a delinquent because he sold papers for a 
year at the age of twelve. This was found to be a not uncommon ease. Of the 48 
boys in the Waukesha school who had sold newspapers, 20 had discontinued the busi- 
ness before they were sent to the institution. 

Boys who carry papers on routes or who sell papers near their homes are less 
exposed to corrupting influences by the business than boys who sell in the down-town 
districts. Ii newspaper selling was a primary cause of the criminality of our 48 news- 
boys, one would expect the majority of them to be newsboys who had sold in the 
downtown district. But the investigation showed that three boys had earried papers 
on routes, 27 had sold near their homes, and only 18 had been regular street newsboys. 

Again, the down-town newsboys of Milwaukee are almost exclusively Jewish and 
Italian. Therefore, if newspaper selling is an important cause of juvenile delinquency, 
one would expect a considerable proportion of our 48 newsboys to be Jews or 
Italians. But the classification of the Milwaukee boys in the institution with respect 
to nationality was as follows: 


1 National Child Labor Committee, pamphlet No. 32, p. 3. 
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Newsboys who 


Street sold near home Total Total Mil- 
Race. newsboys. or on routes. newsboys. waukee _boys. 

POLISH aoc ce tae ea teats aes 7 17 57 
CLETIIMAN ee cose ete e eruetetehe eens 3 12 16 48 
PIS po eeeae se oe ete bravalal tore laie mere 2 3 5 9 
AI(sns aidule resp ER aes eR RC eS 3 , 3 6 
Tutsi tite rns ere es theracctane ets Tarot te ys vs 2 pe 
COPIERS ee eis ic rele sare ePore ele he 3 iB 8 13 

18 30 43 133 


The large majority of the boys were Polish or German; of Jewish newsboys, there 
were only 3, and of Italian boys none. The almost entire absence of boys of these 
two nationalities is a striking fact. 

A comparison of the offences for which the newsboys had been committed with 
those of the other boys in the institution was found to be impossible because in the 
majority of cases the official charge was ‘‘delinquency” or ‘‘incorrigibility,” with no 
mention of any specific offense. 

Before there can be any satisfactory investigation of juvenile crime, our records 
must make more specific statements as to the reasons for commitment, and not 
content themselves with the vague statement of “delinquency” or “‘incorrigibility.” 
Meanwhile, we can merely examine the offences of the 48 newsboys, without refer- 
ences to those of the other inmates of the reformatory. 

With respect to the offences for which they were committed, the 48 newsboys were 
classified as follows: 


Route boys and 


boys who sold Down-town 
Offences. papers near home. newsboys. Total. 
MALT AN CY Awe eR oG Pe aie Siete Dice eabe e ae 6 3 9 
AP BINS ADT ODE LWiGiiesiec tee lwepaco cers leie oituaete siete 145 6 : 20) 
DELIMOGWENGY +h Atlee is wisre aise icsceralea olntevel oa steteewelnet ions 9 9 18 
SOCOM UY Re cirerara wh cleo atainl once le iets intel ovata bos retmnalite apenas ali ate ag 
30 18 48 


There seems to be in these data no evidence that the offences of the newsboys 
were caused by their selling newspapers and might not have been committed if the 
boys had not been engaged in the business. The data are without significance soa 
long as it is impossible to compare the newsboys’ offences with those of the other 
boys. 
Twenty-two of the 48 newsboys said that they had not sold or delivered papers 
in saloons; 26 said that they had done so. None of the latter believed that visiting 
saloons had been the cause of any of their trouble. Against none of them was there 
a charge of drunkenness. 

The earnings of the 48 newsboys averaged $2.50 a week—a normal income for boys 
in the newspaper business. Ten of the boys kept all their earnings for themselves; 
two deposited the entire earnings at home. The average sum said to have been con- 
tributed to the family was $1.60. The difference between $1.€0 and $2.50, the average 
income, may point to one eause of the boys’ delinquency; for the habit of spending 
without the parents’ knowledge is undoubtedly bad, as has been shown by the 
investigations of the National Child Labor Committee. 

Such are the results of the writer’s investigation at the Wisconsin Industrial School. 
Some of them show nothing; some ot them—barticularly the facts regarding the 
nationalities of the newsboys—seem to show that newspaper selling played a decidedly 
minor part in the boy’s delinquency. 

The writer has no intention of arguing that newspaver selling does boys no harm. 
He is heartily opposed, on grounds which are not mentioned in this report, to allow- 
ing boys under fourteen years of age to sell papers; he believes that newspaver selling 
by children is a vicious institution which should be abolished. But his investigation 
has led him to eqnelude that opposition to that institution can find no useful supdvort 
in the statistics of reformatories—that the desired reform should be forwarded by 
means of beeter arguments. 


1 Ineludes truaney, 9 cases incorrigibility, 3; loafing, 1; not reporting to the proba- 
tion officer, 2; not stated, 3; total, 18.. 
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THE NEWSPAPER POINT OF VIEW. 


Tn studying the question of the newsboy it is necessary to take into consideration 
the interests that utilize his services. The five largest newspapers of Milwaukee have 
been consulted—one morning, three afternoon, and one that publishes both morning 
and afternoon editions. From discussions of this problem with proprietors and ec rcu- 
lation managers have been derived the conclusions and suggestions in this chapter. 

These men realized clearly that there were grave dangers to the boys handling their 
papers and they were, without exception, in favor of certain minor changes in the 
law. As one states, ‘“‘All we want is to be fair. We resent being attacked bv 
prejudiced people who do not understand the whole problem. We are willing to have 
changes, provided that the law is uniformly enforeed, so that we shall be equally 
affected by it.’’ 

The statement was made to them that there would, in all probability, be some 
legislation on the subject of street trading presented to the legislature or the coun- 
cils that might be exceedingly radical and their assistance was asked, so that the 
nature of the business might be put before these bodies fairly. Without exception, 
they blamed one or all of the papers that were their competitors, saying that if it 
were not for the cut-throat competition they would not allow some of the present 
conditions to exist. This was, especially, the case with two of the competing after- 
noon papers. “If it were not for “The —,’ we would not let the little boys sell 
for us, but if we do not give them papers they will go over to ‘The ————’ and 
sell only for them.’’ This remark was made by each, the only change being the 
name of the paver substituted for the dash. 

The managers had all “risen from the ranks,’ and naturally laid particular 
emphasis on the benefits resulting from street trading. They felt that in ihe matter 
of delivery in the morning. it was good for a boy to get out early and deliver papers 
for an hour or two. In the down-town street selling, the business sense and pluek 
required were the points that apvealed to them most strongly. They all mentioned 
numerous cases of boys “that had made good,’? some of whom were still selling and 
earning from twenty-five dollars a week up. Others had left the business and were 
holding responsible positions. They frequently mentioned their own cases, as exam- 
ples of what the boy on the street may become. 

One stated that the law was unfair in that it favored the afternoon papers, as it 
allowed them to have any boy over ten years of age sell or deliver during the entire 
time of their sales, while it excludes boys under fourteen before 6 a. m. The man- 
agement of the other morning paper denied that this regulation was a_ serious 
handicap. 

After the advantages had been discussed, the question was asked as to whether 
they would like their own children of ten or eleven to peddle at all hours of the day 
and whether they would want them to hang around saloons, and.the answer was 
negative in all cases. But they argued that it would be impossible to get the boys 
to sell if it were not for the tips. 

The great difficulty that the newspapers encounter at present is to keep boys on 
the outlying corners. In many cases it is necessary for the papers to subsidize them 
to the extent of from 75 cents to $1.50 a week bonus to remain on these. 

The opinion of all the papers was that the hours for stopping should be much 
earlier in the evening. Ten o’clock is much too late and there is no need for the 
boys being out at this hour. Most of the managers felt that the stopping time. 
should be 8 o’clock in the summer and 7 o’clock during the winter months. Very few 
newspapers are sold after 6:30 in the evening, after the great number of people have 
returned home from their work. But during the baseball season people frequently 
wait for “sports,”’ which in some cases do not get to the streets until after that 
time, and this causes the sales to continue to somewhat later hours than the man- 
agers would otherwise favor. Were it not for this exception, a universal 7 o’clock 
stopping time would be supported. 

The suggestion that newsboys under fourteen years of age be kept off the down-town 
streets was taken up with each and the unanimous opinion was that it was not only 
impracticable, hut would be a great hardship to the boy and his family, It was 
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suggested that this was the only exception to the Child Labor law which made four- 
teen the minimum working age and the answer was, that in this business alone was 
the boy’s school career not interfered with, but it kept the boy in the open air and 
out of mischief. It was conceded that certain messenger service and the delivery of — 
packages would have the same results, but the extent of these occupvations would 
make the comparison of no value. : 

The circulation department of the largest paper in the city observed that if the 
change were made gradually and over a period of years, it would be possible to 
centralize the business in the hands of older people, but that if the change had to be 
made suddenly it would cause a disorganization that would be serious. 

It was generally felt that it would entail great hardship on the boy and his familv 
to have him taken from the street, but that the effect on the newspaper would not 
be very serious. Most of the pnaners said that the small boy was in most cases more 
of a detriment than an advantage to the newspdapver and that it would in many 
cases be an advantage to have the boy under 12 taken off the street entirely. 

The little boy is unreliable and often fails to appear if the weather is inclement. 
Moreover, he cannot often be trusted to turn in the correct amount of money at the 
end of the dav. There would nrobahly be no objection on the vart of the newsnaners 
to raising the age limit in the present law two years—making it twelve instead of ten. 

When gambling was mentioned, the newsvapers felt that the matter was serious, 
hut that it eovld not be done away with. Thev had ell tried to stor it and even wth 
the most careful watching. little good had been accomnlished. The usual method 
was to throw water at the boys and one newsvaver had found that having a police- 
man ehont the distribution office aeeastonally had redreed the esambling ta a 
marked extent. Two of the paners stated that this evil did not exist about their 
offices, hut it was nointed ont that. in this. they were mistaken, and they at once said 
that thev had found it impossible to avoid it. 

One circulation manager suggested that boys be forbidden to congregate and felt 
that this was one means of putting a stov to this trouble. and that the boys should 
not be allowed to make returns at night. The evening pavers concurred that this 
would do awav with one of the opportunities for gambling, as the boys would not 
be permitted to congregate in the offices at that time. But this would not have 
mich effeet ag. nnder the voresent svstem. there is no need for their heine there 
they are supposed to make their settlements with the ‘‘street men,’ and there is no 
need for their coming to the office in the evening. The statement was made that 
most of the gambling took place in the alleys sround the offices and not in the 
offices themselves, and so:it was almost impossible for the newspavers to put a 
ston. to it. 

The newsnapers who are in active competition for the business of the street—‘“‘the 
street sales’? as opposed to the delivery sales—are apparently at the merey cf the 
boys. The greater the number of boys selling, the greater the circulation. Conse- 
cuently, it is necessary to cater to the boys so that thev shall not go to the other 
napers. One paper does not allow the return of unsold papers and as a result 
practically none of the boys ‘‘handle this.’’ The system of trusting is necessary for 
the same reason. 

One of the complaints of the newspapers against the present law is that they are 
liable to fine. if a child sells during the regular school hours. They claim that 
most of the very small bovs do not receive the papers from them or their employers, 
but from ‘‘older brothers.’’ They see no way of stopping this evil except by prover 
enforcement of the law on the subject forbidding children under ten years of age being 
on the street. 

In few businesses is it as clear that there should be legislation to protect the good 
manufacturer and to equalize competition on a higher seale. All the managers claim 
that they would do much if it were not for fear of the other pavers not following 
and in this way getting the bovs. 

They agreed, however, that it would be an advantage to limit the hours in the 
evening and to raise the minimum age. 

But this last should not be raised above twelve, as they would not be able to get 
a great number of boys and would not have the opportunity to allow them to 
deyelop into successful merchants and to build up a trade before they left school 
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and entered other employment. This would more seriously affect the delivery service 
than the street selling, as but a small percentage of the sales on the street are made 
by the small boy. 

One manager stated that inereased stringency should be along the line of higher 
school standards and that the enforcement of the present law should be stricter in 

requiring that the boy keep up in his school work. Another was hostile toward the 
factory inspectors and he claimed that there was prejudice in the enforcement of 
the law. 

To sum up, all the newspapers realize that there are grave dangers attached to the 
newspaper business and that there is necessity for legislation. It is not felt, however, 
that it would be advisable for them or for the boy, to raise the age limit to that of 
the Child Labor law. They would all favor raising the age to twelve years, however, 
and to limit the hours to 8 o’clock in the evening. They might even be brought to 
favor a provision forbidding a goy to carry a morning route or to sell on the street in 
the afternoon. 

No matter what the law, they will most certainly help in its enforcement and try 
to see that the provisions of the law are earried out. 

They universally claim that it is impossible for them to really enforce the age 
aualification. The small boy does not get his paners from the newspaper directlv, 
but through the older boys who deal directly. The investigator, on one occasion. 
stonned eight hovs an the street. hetween nine and thirtren veare of age, and fonnd 
that but one of this number had received his pavers from the street man. The news- 
papers feel that it is necessary to place this mnder vnolice surveillance. and to make 
these officers responsible for its enforcement. A system of badges that shall be econ- 
snicuouslv displayed at all times, is the correct system for recognizing the boys who 
are permitted to sell. 

Tt would seem that the newsdaners could be educated to take the boy off the 
street entirely. and perhans to cause them to stop employing boys for the delivery 
service if a suitable and feasible substitute were suggested. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 


Numerous previous investigations have been made end much helpful information 
gathered. It wonld seem that some of these investigations were undertaken with te 
vurpose of showing a definite result and others to furnish material for nronagandy 
literature. The conclusions are wnanimous as to the dangers of street trading and 
the feeling is that the benefits are negligible when comnvared with the detriments. 

The most imvortoant of these was that of the English Denartmental Committee on 
The Fmplovment of Children’s Act. 1903.1 This committee derided to limits its hearing 
to the subiect of street trades and its findings fAclude the Present State of the 
T.aws and their Enforcement: Bv-Laws; Licenses: the Extent to which Street Trading 
Exists: the Effects of Street Trading on the. Morals, Physique: Economie Position, 
Frtnre of the Street Trader. 

The testimonv is in the form of evidenes given hofore the eammittee, Persgns 
Aeouainted with variovs asnects of street trading were siven en annortrnityv ta resent 
their views. The committee. in its report. emrhasized the dengers surroundne eh’. 
dren in the street and ureed the nrohibition of children in street trades. It 
effejent administration and enforcement of anv laws. 

Many of the findings are. unfortunately. not applicable to American conditions, as 
street selling is carried on differently in this country. 

The Buffalo investigation is probably the most interesting one in the United 
States, although it is some vears since this was undertaken.1 This showed that the 
dangers of street trading existed in other than our largest cities and that even these 
may be exaggerated. It showed the extreme youth of the boys engaged and the 
Jow earnings, the proportion of those under ten years being greater than in New York 
City. The lateness of hours was an evil that was pointed out. It was shown that 
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1 What of the Newsboys of the Second Cities? Charities, 10: 368-71. 
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the parents of these younger boys were not in need and that many of the boys have 
bank accounts. 

The studies in Philadelphia have shown us the great number of boys who stay out- 
all night. and ply their trade in the worst districts of that city, the gambling around 
the distributing offices, and the dangers of the Tenderloin and Chinatown. The 
picture of the boy who stays out all night was vividly painted.? 

In Boston, on the other hand, it was found that the great majority of the news- 
boys lived at home. They earned between 30 and 50 cents a day. The danger to a 
young boy in having money were brought out.and the fact that they were allowed in 
all places. The appeal of gambling and the melodrama were emphasized.® 

In Chicago, 12% of the thousand boys questioned in the Loop district were found 
to be under ten years of age. It was found that practically none of the families were 
on the lists of the Charity Organization Society, and only very few were orphans or 
half-orphans whose support would be needed at home. The dangerous results of 
physical degeneracy were found among the boys and the school attendance was 
exceedingly irregular. 

The New York investigation showed the lack of adequate enforcement of the law 
in that city and the great number of children under ten years of age engaged on the 
street. It brought out the large number of newsboys who were in reformatory 
institutions.? 

The racial divisions, the earnings, and the hours of work were brought out by the 
investigation in Cincinnati, and the suceess of a licensing system was shown. Age 
groups were given, and the boys were divided into school classes. The extreme 
youth of some of the workers was shown and the difficulty of keeping young children 
from selling owing to the efforts of the newspapers to increase their circulations. 


ATTEMPTED REGULATION. 


There have been various plans put into operation in several parts of England and 
America to mitigate the evils of street trading. It is questionable, however, whether 
regulation, supervision, or a combination of the two, where they have been tried, 
have been truly successful. : 

The New York and the Wisconsin laws, in which there are regulation of hours and 
ages of selling, and where provision is made for badges, have not really brought good 
results, owing to inefficient administrative features. The law, in both states, fails to 
provide a suitable penalty, and in both is almost non-operative. The English laws 
place limits on the same points, and allow municipalities to add further restrictions 
in the form of by-laws. Some cities have availed themselves of the privilege. The 
Massachusetts law likewise gives to the various municipalities the right to regulate 
the street trades, but Boston is the only city that has taken advantage of this. 

The usual minimum age is ten years with a provision for licensing children up to the 
age of fourteen years. The regulation is usually that no selling shall be engaged in 
before 5 a. m. or after 10 p. m. of any day. ; 

Supervision. has been under the direction of school boards, newspapers or Drivate 
individuals. Manchester, England, has utilized the first scheme and has a svecial staff 
of plain clothes men to watch over the ‘children. The license is in the form of a 
belt with various types of buckles. Boston has created the office of ‘‘Superintendent 
of Licensed Minors,’ which has started a _ self-governing organization among the 
newsboys. A license is issued on condition that the minor live up to certain definite 
conditions, and can be revoked for cause. 

The ‘‘Free Press’? of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has, for a number of years, been 
supervising its newsboys,’and has given them a floor of its building for a theater 
and hall. Classes are held under public school teachers which are in session each day 


2 Seott Nearing, Newsboys at Night in Philadelphia. Charities 17: 778-84. L. R. B. 
Rothschild, In the Making. The Review, VI. 3, p. 31-35. 

3 EK. W. Goodhue, Boston Newsboys. Charities, 8: 527-32. 

1M. G. Adams, Children in The American Street Trades. Annals American Acad- 
emy, 25: 437-58. ; 

2 Child Labor on the Street—The Newsboy: pamphlet issued by the New York Child 
Labor Commitee, 1906. 

3K. N. Clopper, Children on the Streets of Cincinnati. Annals American Academy, 
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s 
during hours that are convenient for the newsboys. The ‘‘Newsboy Band,’’ composed 
of boys of this paper, is said to be the best in the city. This experiment has clearly 
shown that a newspaper can exert a remarkable influence for good. 

John E. Guekel of Toledo has formed the newsboys of that city into a remarkable 
self-governing association. Its great success seems due primarily to the personality of 
Mr. Guckel. He has put a stop to gambling and smoking among the newsboys and 
his influence over them is remarkable. ‘‘He does this by the influence of his person- 
ality, by the faith of a pure heart, by the power of love. He dovs it by being 
human, by being humorous, by being gentle, by being kind.’’! 

Regulation has not been given a fair trial, as in no cases have the proper methods 
of enforcement been developed. But even with efficient regulation, it is a serious 
question if the desired results would be accomplished. It would be a colossal task to 
watch the great number of boys in all parts of a large city. If we leave our age 
standards as they are now, we shall continue to have an exception to our Child 
Labor laws and continue to send children out to be bread-winners at a younger age 
than the community has decided shall be the minimum. 

Two of the forms of supervision could, of course, not be incorporated in legislation. 
The newspapers could not be required to take control of this matter, as there would 
be no possible way of enforcing such a provision. It would be impossible to organize 
a self-governing plan similar to that in Toledo or Boston, as these schemes are 
always a success in direct proportion to the personality of the man at their head. 
Supervision under the school board would be advantageous, since the educational 
standards set for the children would then be actively enforced. 


CONCLUSION. 


This investigation, as was said at the beginning of the present paper, was under- 
taken in order to provide some of the necessary data on which to base a new street 
trades law. The facts collected through the investigation have now been presented. 
What conclusions as to new legislation may now be drawn from them? It has 
appeared that Milwaukee newsboys are, by the condition of their business, exposed to 
numerous vicious influences, and are injuriously affected in various ways. The 
acceptance of tips is an essential part of the business; the average Lrofits are nearly 
300%, whereas the legitimate profit is 100%. This. fact leads to the frequenting of 
saloons, where tips are largest; it leads to begging; it leads to a reliance on the 
bounty of other people. The habit of gambling, resulting from the intermittent 
character of the business, is prevalent—a habit which fosters an abnormal love of 
excitement and the waste of money. The newsboy comes home from his work late 
in the evening and takes his evening meal alone. On the one hand this fact— 
involving so long an interval between the noon meal and the evening meal— furnishes 
another inducement for the boy to visit saloons, for the sake of the free lunch; and 
the irregularity in eating is likely to result in physical injury. On the other hand, 
the fact that the boy does not join his family at supper is a factor in the separa- 
tion of the boy from home. The work of the newsboys causes retardation in school, 
and irregularity in attendance. But the greatest injury it causes is the sevaration 
of the boy from the home. The early age at which he begins work, his daily absence 
for long hours from home during early childhood when he is most impressionable, the 
opposition between the influence of the street and the influence of the home—these 
considerations weaken the tie between the boy and his family, and rob him of the 
good influences which rightfully should surround him. 

There are no data, regarding the effects that newspaper selling has actually pro- 
duced in the lives of men who have been newsboys. One can only surmise the prob- 
, able effects. Children who have been engaged in street selling begin l'fe again iu 
some other field. At the age of fourteen, or shortly thereafter, they enter factories 
and offices and the effects of the street trading tend to become less strongly felt. They 
have learned the handling but hardly the value of money. They are certainly better 
versed in the rules of business than the boys who enter with them into the legitimate 


1B. Whedlock, Interesting People: John E. Guekel—American Magazine, 69: 63,64. 
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business world. They ean read faces and know many tricks of selling, learned 
through intense competition. ; 

On the other hand, they have, in all probability, learned much that will not be of 
positive value to them. They have learned to know the “‘seamy side’’ of life, which 
is not as a rule good for a boy to know. Their work has not been steady, and 
there are long periods during the day when business is slack and they have time ou 
their hands. The selling requires effort and exertion, but this effort is intermittent 
‘and. there are gaps between. 

W. H. Beveridge, the authority on Unemployment, says: ‘“‘The van boy learns to 
‘put in half his time in waiting about, and the newsboy spends all his time in the 
‘streets. Neither is learning the lesson of assiduity; each is thus on the way to 
become a casual by inclination.’’? 

It has not appeared from the investigation that newspaper selling in Milwaukee 
was a cause of vagrancy or criminality. Indeed the circumstances of the Milwaukee 
newsboys seem to be less injurious than those of newsboys in many other cities. 
However, there are certain advantages to be gained from newspaper selling: the boy 
learns to handle money; he receives training in business; he is taught that the person 
who gives the best service—quickest and most regular—will win out in intense com- 
petition; he is trained to be wide awake and to attend to business. But though the 
harmful influences have not yet produced very deplorable effects, those influences are 
at work; and as the city grows they are likely, unless arrested, to result in worse 
conditions. As for the advantages gotten from newspaper selling, they are insignifi- 
cant when weighed with the injuries inflicted upon the boy. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that newspaper selling on the streets by children 
under fourteen years of age should be prohibited. 

That such prohibition would be for the interest of the children has been demon- 
strated by the facts already adduced. 

That it would not work to the detriment of the children’s families is indicated by 
the facts shown in the chapter on the family. It has been shown that, though the 
newsboy’s earnings may be of much assistance to his family, yet the family is in 
practically every case self-supporting. If its income were temporarily diminished by 
the withdrawal of the child’s earnings, it would find some means of readjustment, as 
has always been the ease with families similarly affected by child labor legislation. 
The National Consumers’ League feels that there are remarkably few families who 
would sink below the poverty line by the withdrawal of the ineomes derived from 
child labor. 

The conclusion has been universally reached that it is of far greater consequence to 
protect the child and make him into a good citizen, than to allow him to undertake 
economic responsibilities at too early an age. Society has proved itself able to take 
care of the family and there is no reason to suppose that it will not continue 
to do so. 

That the prohibition would be constitutional is indicated by numerous judicial 
decisions in which the state is considered in loco parentis. A municipality has the 
right to determine who shall sell on its thoroughfares: “It is not one of the pur- 
poses for which streets are established, to afford a convenient place to expose mer- 
echandise for sale.’’? It has been held that peddling on the streets may be made 


dependent or licensed,? or entirely prohibited.* If the municipality has this power, 
then, of course, the state has it. 


The prohibition would not interfere with the business of selling papers, for the 
business could be put into the hands of older boys or of men. The transfer might 
prove a benefit to certain classes of men, so that the prohibition would effect a- 
double benefit. For instance, newspaper selling, if taken out of the hands of chil- 
dren, might furnish a means of support to cripples and to tubereulos's convalescents 
while they should not do any indoor work. Men who have recently been discharged 
from hospitals as “‘eured’’ of tuberculosis, or with the ‘‘disease arrested,’ might b2 
especially benefited in this way. Outdoor work is what such men need to complete 


1 W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment, p. 126. 

1 Quoted by Ernest Freund—Police Power—p. 173, et seq. 

2 Re Nightingale, II. Peek, 168. 

® Commonwealth vs. Fenton, 139 Mass. 195; White vs. Kent, 11 Ohio St. 550. 
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their recovery. Their being engaged in selling papers would not be dangerous to the 
public health, for the patients dismissed from the hospitals would either be com- 
pletely cured, or would have been taught how to protect the pubiic from contagion, 
if the recovery were not complete. Aside from these considerations, the open air would 
practically prevent any danger of infection. 

Newspaper publishers would not suffer by such an arrangement. Only a small per- 
centage of the sales are made to transients—persons who do not buy from the same 
person at the same corner every day, and a large part of this would go to the men 
at the. corners. 

The men at the down-town corners ut present make between $15 and $50 a week. 
This sum would keep the eripples and convalescents from requiring assistance from 
the community. 

It has been shown that boys who deliver papers on routes are for the most part 
free from the bad influences that affect boys selling on the street. The prohibitory 
law recommended need, therefore, apply only to selling on the street. 

As for the enforcement of the prohibition, this should be aecomplished by placing 
the responsibility for violation upon the newspaper companies and upon the parents, 
just as our child labor laws place the responsibility on the employer and upon the 
parents. Newspaper companies should be penalized for selling papers to chi:dren 
under the lawful age. This provision, however, would not be sufficient, because chil- 
dren under age might obtain papers from a third party. Therefore, penalties should 
also be imposed upon parents who allow their children to violate the law; the pro- 
visions for such penalties may be modeled after those of the compulsory education 
laws. 

In case the passage of a law prohibiting newspaper seHing by children is not prac- 
ticable, the following measures should be taken to mitigate the evils of the business: 

Boys under fourteen should be forbidden to sell on the down-town business streets. 
They should not be allowed to vend within a mile of the City Hall. 

Boys should not be allowed to sell after 7 o’clock in the evening during the winter 
months and 7:30 during the baseball season, when the last edition of the. papers is. 
frequently late in getting on the street. 

Boys insufficiently clothed should be forbidden to sell on the streets. This regula- 
tion would lessen the opportunity for begging. 

The present law forbidding children to “linger or loiter’? in saloons and making 
owners, managers and barkeepers liable to fine and imprisonment for violations, 
should be enforced. 

An effective licensing system should be provided. Every boy engaged in selling 
papers should be required to have a permit and to wear a badge. Before any permit 
is issued, all information regarding the applicant should be obtained; this information 
should be recorded in such a way that it will be at all times available. Also, no 
license should be issued before it is clear that the applicant understands thoroughly 
all the regulations concerning his business. The badge should be a large one, with 
the number clearly marked so that it could be recognizable from a distance. The 
law should require that the badge be displayed conspicuously at all times and that no 
child not properly so provided be allowed to sell. 

In order that such a system be enforceable, the responsibility for violation of the 
law should be placed on the newspaper publishers and the parents, as mentioned 
above. 

Further, a system of supervision should be included in the law, with provision for 
the services of “plain clothes’ to assist in this. ‘here should be at least one officer 
whose sole duty it should be to supervise children in street trades. He should have 
the privilege of obtaining from the local police department plain clothes men to 
assist in the enforcement of such a law. The issuing of badges should be under his 
charge, and he should be in touch with the children and with their families as well 
as with the school authorities and the newspapers. He should be empowered to 
organize the street sellers into self-governing organizations, to assist him in enforcing 
the provisions of any such act. 

He should be a member of the Bureau of Labor or of the truaney force, and his 
first object should be to see that the work does not interfere with the important 
duties of the boy—regular attendance and satisfactory standing in the school. 
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This officer should have the power to forbid the sale of newspapers to a child whose 
work became unsatisfactory and his decision should be final in such matters. He 
should be compelled to keep a record of all street sellers under 16 years of age and 
receive from the princivals of the schools a monthly record of each boy’s standing. 

Not only newspaper selling, but all street trading should be prohibited or ade- 
quately regulated. Street traders, with the possible exception of newsboys, have no 
place in our ‘economic system. Boys who vend matehes and chewing gum and black 
boots should be kept from our streets entirely. 

The same may be said of girls. It will not be long before women and young girls 
will use the street trades as a cover for begging and it would be advisable, looking 
forward to this contingency, to keep girls out of the street trades entirely. Twenty- 
one years should be made the minimum age for girls. The danger to morals, in the 
narrower sense, are much exaggerated between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one and 
after arriving at maturity, girls should be able to take care of themselves and our 
ordinances against ‘‘street-walking’ wotld protect the community. ’ 
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PART. V 


BASEMENT TENEMENTS IN MILWAUKEE 


INTRODUCTION 


A report on housing conditions among the poor of Milwaukee was published 
by the Bureau of Labor in 1906. The facts therein portrayed were considered 
conclusive evidence that a law should be enacted to improve the sanitation of 
existing houses and to prevent the erection of tenements without sufficient fire 
protection, light, air, water, and closets. Such a law was enacted in 1997. 
Iiffort on the part of the state factory inspectors to enforce the law brought it 
before the Supreme Court where it was declared unconstitutional. 

Crowded districts thereafter had two years in which to become more densely 
pepulated. Old tenements had two years in which to become more dilapidated 
and filthy. Disease centers had two years’ extension of time in which to reap 
their annual harvest of human lives. Those property owners who care only to 
collect rents had two years’ extension of time in which to erect apartment, 
tenement, and lodging houses with narrow courts, dark rooms, damp base- 
ments, and poorly ventilated closets and halls: two years in which to secure a 
hold on helpless future generations. 

Before the meeting of the legislature of 1909 the Bureau of Labor was again 
appealed to by citizens of Milwaukee, to make a limited inspection of the larger 
cities of the state to determine to what extent tenement legislation might go 
and yet be constitutional, to study the tenement laws of other states and cities, 
and to draft a bill which would reach the unsanitary houses, and prevent the 
erection of new ones with objectionable features. The inspection was made 
and the report was published. The cooporation of The Architects’ Association 
and Real Estate Men’s Association of Milwaukee was secured, with the able 
assistance of Attorney, Norman JI.. Baker, a bill was drafted which became 
a law June 16, 1909. 

Nearly two years more have passed by and conditions continue to grow 
worse. Those who care have urged law enforcement. Others say there is no 
need for action,—nothing can be done yet,—conditions are not as bad as they 
are in Chicago and New York. 

Conditions are not improving because the law is not enforced. For the 
enlightenment of those who believe action to be unnecessary and to convince 
them that conscientious officers are needed to enforce the law, another limited 


inspection of Milwaukee was thought advisable. 


At my request, the Commissioner of Labor assigned Miss Perdue to make 
another limited survey. Through the cooperation of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
eulosis Association, Miss Sarah Ryder, expert tenement investigator, was em- 
ployed to assist Miss Perdue for six weeks. After the appointment of Miss 
Edna Fineh by the Department of Health of Milwaukee, several days of her 
time were given to the investigation. Acknowledgment is also made to Dr. F. 
I’. Dallert and Messrs. Gustav Prahl and William Polacheck for their gener- 
ous contributions of time and talent in taking views of unsanitary places. 

The object of this investigation was not that of determining what should 
be an ideal law, but rather to ascertain to what extent the existing tenement 
house law is actually enforced. The law as it stands and as it appears in 
Appendix I, was adopted following the decision overthrowing the law re- 
ferred to above. 
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After looking over the field, it seemed that an investigation of basement 
dwellings and of apartments or houses having basement dwellings, would be . 
adequate to determine this question. It was estimated that there were about 
two thousand houses in Milwaukee answering this description, but as the 
investigation proceeded it was discovered that scarcely any of the houses 
reached the requirements of the existing law; consequently, the investigation 
was discontinued after about 400 houses had been inspected, and the report is 
herewith submitted, showing conclusively that the tenement house law of Wis- 
consin is not enforced in the city of Milwaukee. 

At the time when this investigation was made, in. December 1910, there were 
two authorities responsible for the enforcement of the law,—the State Bureau 
of Labor and the Milwaukee Health Department. When the State Bureau was 
transferred to the Industrial Conimission in July, 1911, its authority to enforce 
tenement house laws was withdrawn by the legislature, and since that date 
the enforcement has been the duty solely of municipalities. The duplication 
and conflict of authority stood in the way of effective enforcement. 

The conditions described are those of the winter of 1910-11. The report 
does not enter into the question of recommendations for more effective enforce- 


ment of the law. It deals only with conditions as they were found to exist. 
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Since the distinctly foreign groups have located in particular wards, Milwau- 
kee may be studied by races at the same time that housing conditions are con- 
sidered by wards. Milwaukee has ten wards in which housing conditions are a 
menace to health and morals, and other wards in which isolated cases are seri- 
ously in need of attention. The ten are the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, twelfth, fourteenth and eighteenth. The third ward is distinctly 
South Italian. The twelfth, fourteenth and southwestern part of eightenth 
almost entirely Polish. The congested parts of the second and sixth are Jew- 
ish. The crowded and unsanitary parts of the fourth, fifth, seventh and first 
wards are not so distinctly marked by one nationality, their tenement dwellers 
being recent immigrants from Russia, Slavonia, Austria, Greece, Roumania, 
and other countries of Southern Europe. 


Third Ward 


Since the entire third ward has been long and generally known to be most 
seliously in need of attention it received the most thorough investigation. It 
is bounded on the north by Michigan street, on the east and south by the North- 
western railroad yards and on the west by Milwaukee avenue. It comprises 
nine blocks in all. This is one of the oldest sections of the city. Conditions in 
this district could not be worse than they are. On every hand are old frame 
houses of the village cottage type, one and two stories high, many with base- 
ment or cellar apartments. Occasionally a brick house standing somewhat 
alone can be seen above the others. These have either cellar or basement apart- 
ments. There are regularly from two to three houses on each lot, together 
with a motly collection of outhouses, and an occasional stable. There are two 
“double-deckers” in the district. 

A few of the houses are survivors of the third ward fire, which occurred Octo- 
ber 28, 1892. On the other hand, there are several new houses. Some have 
made way for office buildings or factories which tower many stories above 
their humble neighbors, and sometimes almost surround them. 

The houses are, for the most part, in an extreme state of dilapidation, and a 
deseription of one is virtually a description of all. By a reasonable standard, 
searcely two dozen would be left standing, so hopeless would be the task of 
renovation. The cellar walls, always of wood, are rotten and settling, build- 
ings leaning, clapboards off in places, shingles and blinds loose, eaves troughs 
hanging, porches leaning, steps and platforms unsafe, and stair railings frail. 

The cellars have long since ceased to be used as storage places for vegetables 
and fruit. The better ones have been altered a very little and serve as dwelling 
places for large families. The others are filled or strewn with rubbish, old 
wcod, and rags,—all inevitably laden with disease germs. They are dark, un- 
ventilated, and floorless, and receive the seepage from the yards in rainy 
weather. The cellar almost invariably contains the water closet.—always dark, 
ill ventilated, filthy, in a sad state of repair, And frequently used by several 
families. The odors from this, together with the damp and musty odors from 
other parts of the cellar, rise and fill the living rooms, even to the second story, 
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thus constituting a menace to the health of the occupants. Almost every apart- 
ment has one dark room, and sometimes two, not because there are no windows, 
but because the houses stand close together.on the lot line, with eaves touching, 
leaving a space of only 8 or 10 inches between them. Courts between the. 
houses are rarely wider than 5 feet, the average being’from 2% to 8 feet, never 
coming within the requirement of the law. Thus, no matter how much window 
Space there may be, the rooms are dark, compelling the use of a lamp even on 
bright days for any kind of work. Children reared under such conditions can- 
not possibly be strong. ; 

In most of the. houses, the plaster on the ceilings and walls is uneven, and 
worn almost to the lath, which is exposed in spots where large quantities have 
fallen off. In some instances large pieces of paper can be stripped from the 
walls, which gives conclusive evidence that none has ever been removed. ‘The 
floors shake at every step and slant toward the center, the usual point to which 
the buildings have settled. They are unsafe, boards being loose, worn and 
broken, some floors having been patched by nailing heads of boxes over the 
holes of the worn spots. 

In many instances the staircases are so narrow and steep that it is with diffi- 
culty one makes his way, and it is rare indeed to find any that afford a good 
foothold. The tread is usually short and much worn, especially at the edge, 
and nails protrude. These stairways afford the only exit for families above. 
Such houses are regular fire traps. Many of them, which were originally built 
to accommodate one family, now shelter, according to size, from two to four 
families, or groups of single men. The rooms have been divided for sleeping 
purposes by wooden partitions, through which stove pipes sometimes run, thus 
adding to the danger from fire. 

Of 34 premises visited in the Italian district, 28 were basement and cellar 
apartments. In a few instances the basements. were used for cooking and living 
rooms only, while the family slept up-stairs. Repeated visits to four other 
premises did not result in finding the family at home. Some other basement 
apartments were doubtless missed. A great many were unfit for occupaney, 
and had been abandoned, apparently quite recently, which accounts for the 
small number found. In the course of the search for basements, a few houses 
were inspected from top to bottom. Of these, the worst examples found in the 
district were A, B, C, and D Jefferson St. A faithful description of this group 
has been given above. The conditions could not possibly be worse anywhere,— 
cellars floorless and wet, buildings extremely dilapidated and settling, floors 
broken and teetering, and with a dizzy slant quite conducive to seasickness, 
plaster falling from walls and ceiling, sinks in a bad state of repair, inside and 
outside steps unsafe. The rear house at D has neither sink nor water closet. 
The water closets are hoppers located in the yard. The one at C is located in 
the cellar, and is just about as hopeless as it can be. The brick stable in the 
rear No. 38 is 15 feet from one house and 12 feet from another and shelters 
six horses and two goats. The odor in summer must be dreadful. The income 
from these two houses is $504.00 per-year, less taxes. Apparently no repairs 
have been made for years. A picture is appended. At A and B, the same con- 
ditions prevail, and there is in addition a very unsanitary watercloset in the 
cellar, which is flushed from the kitchen. The income from these two houses is 
$456.00 per year, less taxes. At the rear of B is the cellar stable described 
above. 

At A is another unsanitary dwelling, of which the worst feature of many bad 
ones, is the water closet located in the open cellar. The seat is very close to 
the floor. It has an old hopper which should have been destroyed long ago. 
‘he odor from this pervades the entire house. No amount of care could make 
it sanitary. 

In this ward the investigation discovered 30 inhabited dark rooms in about 
as many tenements. Five of the dark rooms were without windows. There 
were in addition 10 gloomy rooms. Of the 9 houses completely inspected, there 
were two dark rooms and 13 gloomy rooms. The largest number of persons 
sleeping in one room was 7. 
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No. 1. 


Stairway 2% feet wide at A Jefferson street shawing ‘the rough and worn 
treads. The back ef the top step has been knocked out and the foot catches 
as one steps from it to the sill above. Nails protrude in a dangerous manner. 
The picture was taken from a 24% x 2% space at the foot of the stairs, with a 
long focus camera, and does not show the real steepness. These stairs are 
typical of conditions throughout, the house. 
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The water closets, like the sinks, were sanitary in only a few instances. ‘The 
tank closets were well lighted, ventilated, and clean; but many were of the 
hopper variety located in dark, unventilated apartments in the cellar, and very 
much in need of repairs. Pipes were broken or frozen, hoppers filled, seats 
broken and filthy, and floors wet. Occasionally a closet was found placed in 
the open cellar. 


No. 


Lo 


B. Jefferscn street. The shed barn at the right contains three horses. The 
barn next in view. contains six horses and two goats. The house in the center 
of the picture is full of Italian families and presents no redeeming feature. 
.On the left are other tenements full of families. 


KIND OF CLOSETS IN THE ITALIAN DISTRICT. 


Apart- : we 
Hall. ments Cellar. Yard. Total. 
HOOPER ec S sine. ee eee 2 3 17 a 29 
Tank..........2. sees eee te tats Resa st 5 slnceicrs eae lilacs cere 5 
Vo ilitic Ses: eRe epee eee lea net rae Fe ane UP ipa BIE es ge a 2 2 


The sinks in a few instances were porcelain lined with open plumbing, 
trapped, vented, and clean; but most were of the old unsanitary cast iron tray 
variety, uneven and rough, surrounded by a wooden frame-work, much worn 
and rotting and sometimes settling away from the walls, the cracks and worn 
places completely filled with foul, greasy material, the direct result of years of 
neglect and lack of repair, and most are in closed boxes. Of the 87 sinks found, 
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Noe 3: 


C@ and D Jefferson street. ‘The light intended for the house furthest north is 
obstructed by the tall factory building and on the south by the adjoining house. 
A: prick barn is only twelve feet from one and fifteen feet from the other house. 


o. 
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No: 3a: 


€ Jefferson street: There are two windows. opening into a passageway two 
and one-half feet wide, looking into next house. A lamp must be used on 
bright days for any kind of work. The room contains a table, a barrel, the 
family trunk, a stove and a bed. On a board covered by a white cloth is some 
freshly baked bread. ‘The bit of stove-pipe runs through upper half of door 
into chimney of next room. Father, mother and infant sleep here. 


§ No. 4. 


This rear cottage was remodeled during the time of inspection for fear state 
authorities would not allow it to be Gone after the report was published. 
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No. 5. 

View of one corner of court at rear of A and PB Detroit street, showing heaps 
of garbage and ashes, (typical of Italian district) with square top of opening 
to drain close by. Closet one of the dirtiest and filthiest in district. Outside 
rear stairway of house next door showing in picture. 


No. 6. 


This picture taken from outside stairway of court in rear of A and B Detroit 
street, showing congestion and condition of rear yards. Sheds, ete., typical of 
Italian district. Church in background. 
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only 2 were poreelain lined, smooth, and without cracks. The rest were of the 
type deseribed above, of which six were in bad repair, 27 were indesecribably 
unsanitary, and in varying stages of dilapidation. In two the waste was not 
trapped, or the trap was not visible. There was no water in, the house in five 
instances. 


No. 7%. 


This picture shows a sink in basement: at B Huron street. It does not do 
justice to the dilapidated condition; large pieces of framework are literally 
rotted off. A piece of zine has been tacked over base at back, which is worn 
at lower edge, behind which is an offensive collection of grease and dirt. Trap 
is leaking, and tub has beca placed beneath io catch dripping. Landlord ha. 
refused to make repairs. 


Stables are situated in entire disregard of the law, anywhere from within a 
few inches to 15 feet of the houses. Some are sanitary, while others are not. 
One stable, located at A Milwaukee street, is the cellar of an old cottage and 
shelters three horses. The man who takes care of them lives in the front room 
of this cottage. Another house with two families is 2 feet 8 inches north of this 
stable. The space intervening is a dumping ground for manure, decaying 
apples, and pumpkins. 

Another stable is located in the rear of B Jefferson street, and is nothing but 
an ancient and dilapidated shed, the roof of which is not much more than 8 or 9 
feet above ground. The floor of -this stable is several feet below the surface 
and two horses are kept there. Last summer one horse was very sick, the con- 
dition of the stable being directly responsible. 

The manure boxes, like the garbage cans, are very often not more than half 
full, but there can he seen all around them for a distance of some feet scattered 
heaps of manure, and the ground immediately around the house is covered. Jn 
this instance, the Health Department is directly responsible, for a regular pa- 
trol of the district would result in a discovery of these conditions and an effort 
tewards remedy would undoubtedly be made. Not a health inspector was seen 
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by the investigator while the survey was being made in this district, but in- 
spectors were seen in other districts where they were not nearly so much 
needed. 

The situation in the Italian district in regard to the disposal of garbage is a 
serious one. Very few of the yards are clean, but the inspector was told that 
cans are emptied and ashes taken away twice a week, whereas under former 
administrations garbage and ashes have been left to accumulate two and four 
weeks at a time. The receptacle provided for garbage is a barrel or box quite 
as often as a covered can. The garbage cans or barrels are generally placed 
in the yards, but a few are in the alleys. Occasionally a garbage can is seen 
with the cover drawn down tight and the ground around the can for some dis- 
tunece strewn with apple and potato parings, banana skins and macaroni. Most 
of the alleys and many of the yards are filthy and strewn with rubbish, gar- 
bage and manure. 


Other Illustrations Below the Law. 


I) Jefferson Street—1, Front room in basement, not enough window space, 
orly 1-16 of floor area. : 


No. 8. 


A Milwaukee street. 


2 Window space 1-5 plus superficial floor afea, but one window opens 
into a narrow court and receives almost no light, while the other window opens 
into a front room and receives but little. 
Rear bed room, window space 1-9 of floor area, but both windows open 
into same narrow eourt and are absolutely dark. Walls and ceiling are wet. 

4—Water closets of hopper type in bad shape, no ventilation, illy lighted, 
pipes broken and leaking, and floors wet. 

5—Sink of poor type and in bad shape. 


» 
» 
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6—ITloors worn and damp. 

IF Jefferson Street, 1, Floor area of 56 sq. ft., no window, sleeping room for 
two boys. 

2—Other rooms poorly lighted, kitchen window space only 1-20 of the floor 
area, bed room in which 6 persons sleep has window space 1-3 of floor area but 
poor light at that. 


3—Water closet in yard, hopper old and dirty, pipes broken. af 


4—Floors, walls, and ceilings in bad shape; plaster falling off, and that which 
remains, filthy. 


No. 9. Rs 


Wall of basement room at E Jefferson street, showing sacking tacked up to 
keep water and cold from bed. Springs shown in picture are rusty from 
dampness. Window, a corner of which shows, opens into a narrow court be- 
tween two houses. Lamp must be used even on bright days. 


A Jackson Street. Room 2, window space 1-9 of floor area, but dark because 
window opens into narrow court between houses. 

Room 38 has one window 1-15 of floor area which opens into an inner room 
having a window. 

200m 4—Window space 1-5 of floor area but poor light because windows 
look into a narrow court. 

C Huron Street, window space in two rooms 1-13 and 1-11 of floor areas re- 
spectively, rooms gloomy, windows looking into a narrow court. Window space 
of front room 1-6 of floor area, but one window opens into a narrow court. 
Floors, walls, and ceilings in bad state of repair. Water closet in the cellar of 
the enclosed, hopper variety, Seat very close to the floor, odor from this all 
through the house. Cellar absolutely dark. A man is sick in the house. 

B Huron Street, rooms 8 and 4 windows 1-26 of floor area, rooms dark be- 
enuse Windows open into a narrow court, sink below requirements of the law, 
other rooms dark because they open into inner courts filled with stairs and 
platforms which exclude light. Floors are damp. 
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A Jackson Street, basement. This house is new and in good condition, but 
inmuer rooms dark. One room with inside windows is practically dark when 
doors are closed into adjoining rooms. 

B Milwaukee Street. This house needs a vigorous and a thorugh mending. 
Plaster is falling off walls and ceiling, floors rock with every step, there is no 
Wwiter and no water closet. Window space legal in room one, but only 1-13 of 
the floor space in room two. In the first floor front window space is 1-16 of 
floor space. There were a couple of setting hens in one room. Stairs are un- 
safe. 

D Huron Street. Kitchen opens directly into a barn in which are stabled 
two horses, window space is ample and above requirements of the law, but 
walls and floors are damp, plaster falling, and sink is of antique type and in 
need of repairs. Water closet is in the cellar of the next house, is of the hop- 
per variety, is very dirty, and the floors are wet. 

I) Huron Street. Barn built last spring, is continuous with the kitchen. The 
deor entering this barn is within three feet of the kitchen door. 


No. 10. 


B Jackson street. Interior view. 


The house at B Jackson Street is within a few yards of Lake Michigan and 
beggars description. It is 851% feet long and 12 feet wide. The roof in the cen- 
tev is 8 feet above the ground and slopes to 4 feet at the sides. The outside 

alls are bulging. The house is divided by papered one inch board partitions 
into three rooms. The ceiling in one room is 7 feet high in the center sloping 
to 6 at the sides. The ceiling in the other two is just 6 feet above the floor. 
There is a window in each room 8% feet by 144 feet. There is very little light 
from the fact that most of the panes are broken, their places being filled with 
boards, shingles, and rags that keep out the cold. The floor is laid directly on 
the ground, and presents a corrugated appearance caused by the expansion 
from freezing of the ground below it. The doors open and shut with difficulty 
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on account of this bulging of the floor. At the rear are the ruins of sheds 
whose stairs are leaning, and whose doors are absent. The fence is leaning 
also. In this house a poor old woman and her son were found. They are said 
to keep lodgers but none were present at the date of the investigation. A view 
is appended. 


No. 10. 


B Jackson street. Exterior view. 


Seventh and First Wards 


The seventh and first wards, being east of the river and joined with the third 
ward on the north, are so much alike in character of.their inhabitants and 
nature of the housing problem that they may well be considered as one. 

The first ward, bounded on the north by Brady street, on the east by the lake, 
on the south by Juneau avenue, and on the west by Milwaukee river; and the 
seventh ward, bounded on the north by Juneau avenue, on the east by the 
lake, on the south by Wisconsin street, and on the west by the river contain 
handsome residence districts near the lake, and the business section compris- 
ing Jackson, Broadway, and Milwaukee streets, but a very serious housing and 
moral problem on the west. Hach ward includes a part of the long River street: 
line of shame. Nearly all of the houses in this street have basements with 
dark and gloomy rooms. But on account of the desire of tenants to render 
their establishment attractive, and of the landlord to draw exorbitant rents, 
these houses are painted and kept in fairly good repair. The real tenement 
problem of the first and seventh wards is from Market street west to the river. 
Stores, laundries, and factories occupy the greater part, but the most miserable 
olo frame tenements crowd between, and huddle behind them. Because owners 
expect to build factories or sell the lots for factory and store purposes, old 
tenements are occupied and used without repair. Many lean from their wooden 
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No. 10a. 


This picture is typical of housing conditions in the Italian district, showing 
the leaning of the buildings, bulging walls, loose blinds, etc. 
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No. 10b. 


G Jefferson street. 
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v 


No. 10c. 


C Milwaukee street. A court tiree feet six inches wide between two-story 
brick tenements, the only source of light to the families living in interior rooms. 
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A. court five feet wide originally intended to light interior rooms, but a neigh- 
bor has been permitted to build an additional brick building directly against 
the open end of the court entirely shutting out the light except that which 
comes directly from the sky. 
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foundations, floors are worn and patched, halls are dark and filthy, the plaster 
is falling from the walls, the paper is worn and in many places mouldy. The 
rooms are rendered dark by towering new factories, stores and business houses. 
Crowded districts are becoming more crowded by the moving of old houses into 
the rear end of lots otherwise occupied in the front. At A East Water street 
remodeling contrary to law has been done this year. 

At A Market street is a little cottage having three basement rooms, two of 
which are occupied by a Slavonian family of eight, six being little children. 
The cellar is eight feet from floor to ceiling. The ceiling is only three feet 
above the ground. The inspector was attracted to inspect the place by the 
ecnspicuously filthy yard, of which a view is appended. No receptacle is pro- 


No. 10e. 


A family group in their windowless basement kitchen and bed room. 


vided the two large families for either garbage or ashes which are, therefore, 
thrown in the yard. ‘The garbage along the west fence is augmented by a pile 
of rabbit skins, while that next the barn gives evidence of the last chickens 
stiipped of their feathers. The one remaining hen sick with the gapes shares 
the dark, damp rear hall leading to the overcrowded rooms occupied by the 
family with clothes hanging up to dry, and an old dog and her puppies. The 
water lying in the yard seeps towards the house which, being lower, is always 
damp. The walls are mouldy and the floors quite wet. The closet used by this 
family and the one above, comprising 15 persons in all, is located in the rear 
hall. This is so hard to flush that it is full the greater part of the time and 
the odor pervades the entire house. The third room of the basement is used 
as a kitchen for the family above. The sink is of the old style tray variety 
with wooden fastenings, decayed, filthy with grease and the accumulated dirt 
of generations. Members of both families look as sick and worn as _ possible. 
The only creatures which look well are the old dog and her puppies. Every 
basement of this district is dark and damp. The worst ones inspected were 
feund at B, C, and D Market street. At B the cellar is occupied by two fam- 
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No. 11. 
A type of First and Seventh ward tenement overshadowed by a factory and 
crowded by other buildings; out of repair; manure, ash, and, garbage piles con- 
cealed by the fence. 


No, 22. 


This backyard is a dumping ground for the garhage of two families. No re- 
ceptacle is provided for their garbage ov ashes, 
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ilies living together, making 9 persons in all. The cellar is 7 feet 6 inches from 
the floor and 1 foot 6 inches above the street and yard. This admits very little 
light, and the front and rear rooms are too dark to enable one to read in the 
middle of the day without a lamp. ‘The inspector found a light burning in the 
kitchen at 10:30 in the morning. The middle room has no window to admit 
light, a small square space being left open for ventilation only. The three mem- 
bers of the family were in bed in the room when a flash light view of the in- 
terior was taken. This family with 18 other families, 52 persons in all, go to 
two closets in the rear yard. A third closet is present but not in condition for 
use. 


NOD aa 


B,.C and D Market strect. The two black spots at the bottom of the picture 
are the doors to dark apartments in the ecllar now occupied by four families, all 
of which have little children. The open door to the shed leads to the two 

closets frequented in common by members of fifty tenements besides men of the 
alley. 


At C Market street two families occupy a cellar 7 feet 6 inches from floor to 
ceiling and 6 inches above the street. The front room is occupied by a woman 
and 2 children. One window is 2 feet 7 inches by 4 feet 10 inches. It is against 
the wall of the street and only 6 inches of glass receive the light of day. The 
rear rooms are occupied by a family of six. The lamp was found burning at 
10 A. M., in the front room which received no light from the exterior. The 
other two rooms were in interior darkness and so filled with vermin that the 
tenants had sought to kill them with drugs which so nearly proved fatal to a 
baby that the vermin are now endured without attempt to resist. Floors and 
walls are damp. The back yard is filled with closets, stables, garbage, and ash 
bins. ) 

The third basement, at D, duplicates the above description. None of them are 
fit for horses, yet young human lives are being sacrificed there. These cellars 
have been occupied for years within two blocks of the city hall, 
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The houses of the first ward needing immediate attention are along North 
Water street extending from River street to the 18th ward and the north ends 
of all streets leading into North Water street. These tenements are occupied 
by Greek and Slavonian lodgers. 

Children reared in the west ends of the seventh and first wards are handi- 
capped by poor health caused by unsanitary houses, but there is a worse poison 
to character which they ignorantly imbibe. The homes of the prostitutes are 
not confined to River street. Establishments filled with this type of women 
were found in the west ends of both wards. The worst feature of this condition 


No. 14. 


The kitchen in which the picture was taken was found with the lamp burning 
at 10:50 a. m. The black square back cf the lamp is the only light or ventila- 
tion for one interior dark reom. \ third dark room is now occupied with 
clothing hanging up to dry. These three dark rooms are the only home of a 
family of six, the youngest being only one year old. This is the cellar of a 
modern brick building two blocks frem the City Hall. 


lies in the fact that little children of the district are becoming familiar with 
the ways, and fall an easy prey to the example of their neighbors. Employers 
of labor who wish to keep their places of business clean, hesitate or refuse to 
employ girls who most unfortunately have been reared in the west ends of these 
wards. 

Open barrels and boxes are common receptacles for both garbage and ashes. 
Many of these have the bottoms knocked out, and serve simply to keep garbage 
collected in a pile, while liquids seep through, and create filthy spots. This 
gurbage can scarcely be removed often, for in one yard four barrels and a box 
were found full, and the overflow was scattered on the ground. At this place 
a& manure box from a stable in the back yard added to the general unsanitary 
surroundings. The garbage and manure piles along the alley between Market 
and East Water streets in the first and seventh wards were in condition to 
breed enough flies to scatter disease over the entire city. 
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A eellar bedroom. No window admits light, two adults and an infant are 


sleeping here, their heads are concealed by the open door.. The pictures and 
statuary on the wall are never seen except by lamp light. 
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No. 16. 
An alley scene between East Water and Market streets. 


NO. 16a; 


Horses, manure box, earth closet, a junk and rag pile, chickens and their ac- 
cumu’ated filth all in the same yard in which is loeated a well from which all 
water is procured. 
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Eighteenth Ward 


Though the eighteenth ward includes all the territory between Lake Michigan 
and the Milwaukee river from Bray street to Keefe avenue, only a small por- 
tion of the southwest part of the ward has a housing problem. This section is 
known as the Polish district. The Polish district in the 18th ward is bounded 
by Brady street on the south, Warren avenue on the east, the river on the 
north, and North Water street on the west. The most congested block was 
selected for the survey. This is bounded by North Water street on the north, 
Sobrieski street on the west and Pulaski street from northwest to southeast. 
This triangular block contains 64 front houses and 59 rear houses. The location 
is high, and North Water street overlooks the river. All of the lots slope from 
the rear to the front having a fall of from three to five feet in some instances. 
In general there are from two to four houses on a lot. The houses are as a rule 
one and one and one-half story cottages, although there are a number of double 
two story frame houses, sometimes two on a lot, each house sheltering four 
families. Dark rooms are usually found in these large houses, which are built 
quite close to the lot line, leaving only a narrow passage-way between. A few 
of the houses are in a state of dilapidation which would do credit to the Italian 
district, but the majority are in a fair state of repair and appear to be well 
built. They are mostly frame a few having brick or stone foundations, but a 
majority of the foundations are of wood. The lots are cut up in such a way 
that it is almost impossible to find the joining lines. They vary in depth from 
50 to nearly 300 feet. There is no alley. It is not uncommon to find a house 
on a lot owned by one occupant who pays ground rent of from $10.00 to $24.00 
per year for that part of the lot upon which his house stands, the landlord, 
owner of the other house and the lot, generally living in the other house. If 
he is not on the premises he is in the neighborhood,—perhaps a grocer or 
saloon keeper. Rents are low as compared with the Italian district. The Polish 
landlord does not exploit his poor countrymen to the same extent that the 
Italian does his. In this block were found six basements and seven cellars. 
Tiere were nearly aS many more into which admittance was refused, or where 
the people were not at home. In the entire neighborhood there were 87. base- 
ments and 21 cellars. This does not include a number of houses whose first 
ficors were on a level with the street, but which had dark rooms and other bad 
features. Some of the basements are basements in front and cellars in the reat, 
while others, a few only, are not basements in the front, being on a level with 
the street, but are basements in the rear. There were nine gloomy and two 
dark rooms found‘in this block. In the entire neighborhood there were found 
ten dark rooms and twenty-five gloomy ones. This number would easily have 
been doubled had the entire house in each instance been investigated. Some of 
these gloomy rooms are really dark on dull days, it being impossible to see 
anything without a light. The largest number of persons sleeping in one room 
was eight. The yards are for the most part clean. Although there are a few 
dirty ones, there were none like those found in the Italian district. Receptacles 
are provided for ashes and garbage in most instances, although few come within 
the limit of the law as to kind. Boxes and barrels take the place of the covered 
galvanized cans. Where there are no provisions made for garbage ducks and 
chickens are everywhere in evidence to take care of the refuse. Many of the 
drivers of city garbage and ash wagons live here, which may account for the 
general cleanliness, but the neat and thrifty habits of the Polish housewife of 
this district are largely entitled to credit. Opinions as to the frequency of the 
visits of the garbage and ash men vary from every other day to a week and 
one-half. 

Tt was difficult to get any information as all were on the defensive, guarding 
their property. All were suspicious and disinelined to believe in the right of 
the investigator upon the premises. 

Most sinks in this district were clean, though a few were dirty and needed 
repairs. Most of them were porcelain lined and in good condition. The waste 
pipe of one sink instead of being 11% inch lead was an ordinary iron drain pipe, 
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not trapped, and made apparently direct connections with the house drain. 
The water closet was usually the bad feature, the worst fault of many being 
that they were placed in the dark corners of the cellars and had but little, if 
any, ventilation. A few had either broken or frozen pipes, but none were as 
filthy and altogether hopeless as those in the Italian district. The majority 
were hoppers, but there were a good many tank closets located within the house 
or apartments. The largest number of persons using one water closet was 24. 

At A Pulaski street, the water closet in the middle house is used by 16 people. 
It is located in the cellar, and while it is not ventilated according to the re- 
quirements of law, it is ventilated from the fact that the cellar walls are of 
poor construction, and therefore there is plenty of air. The water closet in the 
front house is located on the second floor, off the hall, 18 persons of different 
families using this one. The rear middle house and rear cottage get their 
water from the front middle house. This is not in compliance with the law, 
which requires that water be supplied to any house which is located in a street 
or alley supplied with water. The rear cottage is not fit to live in. It is 
poorly constructed, is damp, and needs repairs to make it habitable. The 
front room of the cellar is only 614 feet from floor to ceiling. The floor dimen- 
sions are 141-3 feet by 123-4 feet and the window space is only 1-18 of the 
floor area. It is occupied by five persons, men and women. The cellar of the 
front middle house is occupied by two women. It is 14% by 14% by 614 feet. 
The window space is only 1-15 of the floor area. 

At 936 Pulaski street the rear cottage should be condemned because it is full 
of accumulated filth and rubbish, and in such poor repair that it cannot pos- 
sibly keep out wind and weather. The man who lives there drinks and has had 
rheumatism for several months. The front house on the lot needs a few repairs 
t> make it habitable. It is not exactly dangerous to life and limb but the 
front stairs and hall are filthy. The owner lives in a front room on the first 
floor. The main room of the basement in which the family sleeps is not sani- 
tary. The cleanout of the house drain is in this room. 

B Pulaski street. The middle rear house on this lot is in very bad condition, 
floors are cold and damp, no water is in the house and no sink. 

G Pulaski street. The window space is only 1-47 of floor area. There is no 
water in the house and no toilet. 

At the corner of Pulaski and Sobieski street the barn is within three feet of 
the house and the back yard has considerable manure scattered over it. The 
water closet in the basement is used by ten people. 

D Pulaski street. The water closet in the cellar is used by 24 persons. 
Water closet in the hall is used by 19 persons. These are both below the re- 
quirements of the law that there shall be a separte closet in the compartment 
for each eight persons of the members of the same family. 

I Pulaski street. Two water closets are used by 31 people. The light is poor 
and the only ventilation is into the cellar. 

F Pulaski street. The house is sadly in need of repair. The basement is 
damp and cold. There is neither water closet nor water supply. The toilet is 
in the cellar of 1104 North Water street; the water also is carried from there. 

The house at G Pulaski street is a mere shell, having neither water nor toilet 
facilities. The water closet and water supply are in the cellar of the next 
house in Franklin street. 


Twelfth and Fourteenth Wards 


From the northeast corner of the 12th ward, Greenfield avenue and the lake, 
southwest to Forest Home avenue on each side of every street or avenue is an 
almost continuous line of basements, miles and miles of gloomy, poorly lighted, 
damp, unventilated, overcrowded rooms, thousands upon thousands of homes 
fatal to infants, debilitating to children, suitable cultures for tuberculosis, the 
rickets, and typhoid fever. These houses are also largely chargeable with the 
quarrelsome, anarchistic temperament as well as the pale, sickly appearance of 
the average inhabitant of the neighborhood. The description of one such base- 
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ment is a description of all, so nearly are they alike in construction. They 
are nearly all less than S feet from floor to ceiling, nearly all less than 4 feet 
above the ground. They either have less than 1-10 of the floor area repre- 
sented in window space, or the windows are obstructed by other houses. They 
are mostly damp and if old are filthy and in ill repair, and invariably poorly 
ventilated. The 12th and 14th wards are more than any others the region of 
the modern cave dwellers. The basements are occupied from choice and long 
fixed habit, as well as, in some cases, to reduce the cost of living. In many 
euses well-to-do owners of property are found living in the basement when 
the first floor rooms are vacant. The only excuse for such living is ignorance. 
They prefer to live in the basement in the summer because it is cooler and in 
the winter because it is warmer. In fact the basement has a musty, sour, 
human—smell that they like, and it is dark enough without pulling curtains 
and closing the blinds as would be necessary if they were on the upper floor. 

The 12th ward is bounded on the north by Greenfield Avenue, on the east 
by the lake, on the south by Lincoln Avenue and Kinnickinnie River, on the 
west by Beecher and Grant Streets. The entire ward is in need of strict super- 
vision. Along Barclay, Clinton, Reed, Hanover and Orchards Streets, unsani- 
tary old cottages, rear apartments, and saloons are being made into cheap 
lodging houses. Overcrowding, and night and day shifts are common. 

At A Orchard street there is a lodging house of only two rooms, which gives 
shelter to a family and a large number of lodgers. At the time of inspection 
a man and wife were in the kitchen, while S Greeks slept in one other room. 
The man admitted that the rooms were filled again at night. In this section 
bands of petty thieving are organized, and girls are unsafe in the streets, un- 
less under police protection. The part of this ward most carefully inspected 
was the block including Grove and Garden Streets from Grant Street south to 
the city limits. In Grove Street 57 apartments were analyzed, 33 of which 
were basements. In Garden Street 98 apartments were analyzed, 57 of which 
were basements. Out of 165 apartments in all, 90 were basements. Of the 33 
easements in Garden Street only six were 8 feet from floor to ceiling and of 
nese six only one complied with the law in every respect. They were either 
less than 4 feet above the surface, or had several families in each house using 
the same unventilated closet, or had an earth closet in the yard, or no water 
Supply, or very poor light, were overcrowded, or had some other defect which 
made them legally unfit for occupation. 


Examples. 


A. Garden street. Ceiling only 314% feet above the ground, one cellar room 13 
by 8 feet occupied as a sleeping room for 4 adults, the only ventilation being one 
window 2 feet by 1 foot opening on a north court. There is just enough room 
for two. 'The sun never shines in the room. The 5 youngest of the 12 children 
in the family are girls. They are thin, pale, and sickly looking. The boys 
look better because they spend much of their time in the street. 

B. Garden street. Two families including 15 persons use the same cellar 
closet, which is poorly lighted and ventilated. A lamp was found burning in 


the living room at 9:30 in the morning because neighboring houses obstructed. 


the light to the windows. 

C. Garden street. The stairway leading from basement rooms to. those of 
the first story is so narrow that a person can hardly make the transit. A wed- 
ding was recently held in this house and the bride not wishing to spoil her 
wedding dress went out the front door of the basement and came in the rear 
door of the first story to avoid this stairway. 

D. Garden street. The basement is 6 feet from floor to ceiling. The stair- 
way is too narrow for the occupant, who seldom passes from the basement 
to the upper rooms. If she does, she must leave the front door of the base- 
ment and go in the rear door of the upper apartments. 

‘HE. Garden street. Well water only is provided for the family use. The 
owner has been ordered by the city health department to provide city water, 
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IH{e refuses to do so, and three families still use the well water in this densely 
crowded district. ! 

I’. Garden street. Iour families, comprising 24 persons, use one cellar 
closet. ; 

G. Garden street. Tour families are paying rent to the landlord, but neither 
water nor closets are found on the lot. 

Hf. Garden street. A man, wife and four children sleep in one room 11 by 
S by 9 feet, while they have another room on the same floor empty. Ignorance 
is the only excuse. This gives 400 cu. ft. of air space for the adults but the 
children do not get a breath of pure air. 

At I Garden street the basement is occupied by two families. Only one 
closet is provided, and that is in the combined kitchen and bed room of one 
family in which a man, wife and three children, sleep. The odors were so 
rank that the inspector could hardly endure them long enough to take meas- 
urements. 

At J Garden street the rear rooms of the basement are respectively 5 feet 
7 inches, and 6 feet, from floor to ceiling. One of these rooms receives its 
light from two windows 2 feet by 2 feet, the other from a window 2 feet by 
2 feet, which is obstructed by porches. No sunlight can reach the interior of 
this basement in which an old couple cook and sleep. The woman was wash- 
ing when the place was inspected. The steam condensing on the walls made 
them wet and the floors were always so. No wonder this woman wheezes 
with the asthma. ‘ 

K. Garden street. The back yard filthy with manure, and full of crowded 
chicken houses. An earth closet adds to the filth which seeps into the base- 
ment which is damp, dark, and unventilated. The walls are so wet that the 
musty, water-soaked paper is falling off. 

At L Garden street is a little cottage, consisting of basement and first 
story. It is over 40 years old, and the only wonder is that it stands. Thanks 
rot to the owner but to the industrious little grandmother, who rents the 
place, two rooms of the first story are rendered habitable. She has scrubbed 
and patched the old floor to snowy whiteness, has painted what woodwork 
there is, and patched the plaster. She has not the means to repair the front 
rooms, so they remain unhabitable. She takes care of two infants and pays 
$4 a month rent. The steps of the cottage are rickety and the porch leans. 
The basement beggars all description. It must be seen to be comprehended: 
There are 4 rooms, 7% feet from floor te ceiling, 344 feet above the ground. - 
Iu the two sleeping rooms the window space is only 1-11 of the floor aren 
and that space is closely covered by shutters and dark curtains to keep out 
the light and cold. The ice is left around the window sash so that no air can 
get in until spring. Walls and floors are wet with water trickling. In one 
room a piece of wood was found burning in a pan to dry out the damp and 
musty atmosphere. The tenants have lived here for seven years. The poor 
mecther is twisted out of. shape with rheumatism, and her stiff and knotted 
fingers render it impossible for her to work longer. The little children play 
about the floor in December, with bare feet. The father spends all his earn- 
ings at the saloon. The closet for all is located in the kitchen. It is enclosed, 
and has no ventilation except that into the kitchen. 

At A Grove, the mother is sick, worn out with excessive child bearing and 
poor care. Three children are just recovering from scarlet fever, two are 
well but frail looking, while six children. died in infancy. The filthy back 
yerd accommodates a large number of chickens. The basement floors are 
worn and damp. Two families, comprising 12 persons use the same filthy cel- 
lar closet. 

At B Grove street, the basement is 614 feet from floor to ceiling and 3% feet 
above the ground. The window space is 1-33 of the floor area, yet a woman 
and children are permitted to live there. ; 

At C Grove street 11 persons from two families use the same unsanitary hop- 
per closet in the cellar. Potatoes are stored in a bed room. The basement 
roome are only 6% feet from floor to ceiling. 
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At D Grove street eleven people use the closet located in the basement bed 
room. The mother here has been sick for eleven years. All the rooms are 
damp and gloomy. 

At E Grove street, the basement is 6% feet from floor to ceiling and 3% 
feet above the ground. Two families use one closet and one filthy wooden sink. 
One room has no light. 

At F Grove street two families embracing 16 persons use one closet in a 
poorly lighted and ventilated basement. 

At G Grove street, 14 members of two families use one poorly lighted and 
peorly ventilated cellar closet. The basement is only 71% feet from floor to 
ceiling. Garbage is simply thrown out for chickens to consume what they 
wish, the remainder to decay. The inhabitants of the 12th ward are anxious 
tu have something done. While inspection was being made in Garden street 
a property owner called attention to a closet belonging to his neighbor, say- 
ing: “I have water closets in each flat; but why must I, when right under my 
window that man on Rogers street has a filthy earth closet that stinks like 
H——1?” The earth closet was inspected and found to be used by three 
families or 11 persons. As there are no alleys between Garden street and 
Grove street and First avenue in the part of the 12th ward inspected, the 
removal of garbage, ashes, and other refuse is rendered most difficult. Such 
refuse is therefore thrown in the back yard to be consumed by checkens, 
ducks, and geese. The presence of these scavengers partly accounts for the 
absence of garbage cans in this district. Where a receptacle is provided it is 
aa open box or barrel to which tenants seldom care to resort, preferring to 
throw refuse from the kitchen door. 

The 14th ward includes the densely populated Polish residence district lying 
between Forest Home avenue and Maple street on the west and north, First 
avenue on the east, and the city limits on the south. The greater number of 
houses were originally planned for two families with occasionally one for 
three or four families. During the limited survey, only one was inspected 
which was originally planned to contain 6 families. There are two types of 
tenements—one the flat housing one family on each floor, the other dividing 
the house perpendicularly, giving each family a part of the basement for 
kitchen and dining purposes, and a part of the first floor for living and bed 
rooms. Houses in this ward are newer than those of wards more centrally 
located and have not the accumulated disease germs of many generations. 
Homes built for two families are often sublet until four families occupy them. 
Bed rooms with sufficient air space to allow 400 cu. ft. to two adults are 
mostly occupied by two beds containing four persons and a cot for an infant 
between the beds. To make the matter worse Polish people sleep between 
feather beds and do not admit any more fresh air than can possibly be avoided. 
lf a well is within reach, they prefer well water to city water. Nearly all 
families keep a few chickens and ducks, and occasionally geese and a goat or 
two. Dogs are almost indispensible. In the limited survey of the 12th and 
14th wards only two bath tubs were discovered. The woman in whose house 
they were objected strenuously to their presence, saying she could put the 
space to better use. The houses in most cases are painted and kept in fair 
repair because the landlord is there himself and simply sub-letting other 
rooms to pay off the mortgage. Such owners are ignorant of the laws of 
health and of the laws of society intended to preserve health. They feel that 
po one has a right to interfere with their private affairs. Old dwellings are 
now being drawn into back yards and remodeled into rear “tenements in 
defiance of law. Others are being constructed to occupy all the lot space. 
I'he time for action is here. If the low is not enforced this section will be- 
come as crowded as the central wards. Now the redeeming feature is that 
the houses are mostly cottages and give some space at least for the circu- 
lation of air on the outside. The houses that need most attention are those 
that were built to be rented and are therefore allowed to go without repair 
or the necessary provisions for preserving health. The parts of the ward 
most carefully inspected were 42 apartments, of which 22 were basements, 
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in BHighth avenue between Russell and Rogers streets, six apartments in 
Seventh avenue and seven in First avenue. Only one of these complies with 
the law. Some of the worse deficiencies were found at the following places: 

Three houses in Highth avenue, A, B, and C, have only a filthy old cistern, 
with dead rats and mud in the bottom, from which to receive water supply, 
so the tenants have sunk three barrels in the back yard into which surface 
wuter runs. This water is used for drinking and cooking purposes by all 
tenants in the three houses. Inasmuch as these houses are located below the 
level of the street, and below the railroad and vinegar factory. and near an 
open surface drain and earth closet, the water in the barrels must be con- 
taminated and liable to produce disease. Ignorance cannot excuse this un- 
sanitary condition of water supply for the property is said to be owned by a 
physician. 

At D Wighth avenue a family of six live in three basement rooms, one of 
which has an earth floor. This room is used as a bed-room and a washing- 
room for a mother and four children. The mother makes the greater part 
of the living by taking in washing. The closet opens directly into the kitchen, 
which has no other ventilation. 

At HE Highth avenue, a grandmother nearly 109 years old is confined to her 
bed in a basement room 10 by 7% by 7% feet. Three little children at this 
place were very frail. 

At F Highth avenue in the rear basement cottage three children were very 
sick with measles. The basement is six feet from floor to ceiling, 2% feet 
above ground. ‘The street sewer is above the level of the sink drain, so a 
bucket is kept under the sink to catch the drippings. The sink with this 
make-shift drain is alone sufficient to cause illness. One dark room is lighted 
only by windows into other rooms. In the front basement of the same lot the 
mcther of the family was suffering from combined asthma and consumption 
and the father had died of dropsy. 

At A First avenue is an old rookery covering all the lot except a lot line 
ccurt eight feet wide, necessary to permit people to move in and out of the 
rear apartments. The only redeeming feature lies in the fact that the sur- 
rounding houses are not high and hence the upper apartments receive light 
and air. The building is part brick and part frame, having been built in 
instalments. It is falling apart and the wind whistles through the openings. 
Stairways on the outside are rickety and dangerous, and on the inside are 
too narrow to be safe. Treads are worn back, and stairs are filthy with the 
dirt of many years. In one cellar apartment a very frail girl appears to have 
tuberculosis. A high board fence so obstructs the light to her window, that 
the sun never penetrates. In another apartment, so dark one could hardly see 
to write, five small childrén were seen in the filthy, cold rooms. Four were 
girls, and the other a boy with kidney disease, hardly able to walk. They: 
ai* looked like frail plants in the darkness. The plaster was falling off in 
patches. The open chute in the hall, into which tenants generally throw 
garbage and slops, admitted foul odor enough to keep every one sick. The 
entire apartment was in the same filthy and dilapidated condition. A man has 
been sick there for 8 years. Even in the gables, back rooms were said to be 
occupied by a group of men. They were not home at the time of inspection. 
The rickety old stairs and roof of this part of the rambling old place are 
strewn with feathers and garbage, which have been thrown out with no re- 
gard to the preservation of health. A dovecote also perches on the corner of. 
the stair and porch, and provides its share of filth and vermin. All tenants 
resort to five dark, unventilated closets in the basement. Near these closets 
is a small open space to which the children from all the cold, filthy rooms 
above resort for play. No better school for vice could be. imagined. The 
owners of this property live on the premises in more comfortable quarters. 
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No. -19. 


A First avenue. 
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2 


None 
A crowded tenement district in Hanover street. All the basements of these 


and neighboring houses are crowded with Slavonians. Dark, unventilated rooms, 
filthy closets, damp floors and walls are common. 


INOme2 As 


tear of a brick tenement, B and C First avenue. Outer walls are cracked, 
roof sags in the middle, the porch and stairs in front are rickety. Black spots 
in view show doorways to the eellay apartments of two families having little 
children, 
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Fifth Ward. 


Vhe fifth ward is bounded by Milwaukee and Menominee rivers on the 
north and east, on the south by Greenfield avenue and on the west by First 
avenue. It is rapidly becoming a factory district. A few residences in good 
repair are occupied by their owners, but the parts of the wards not so occu- 
pied are crowded with old dwellings and tenements. As the owners expect to 
teplace them soon by factories, or sell the land, the old tenements are in bad 
repair. Rickety old barns crowd the lots and dispute place with rear tene- 
ments. The worst districts are South Water and Barclay streets and all north > 
ef South Pierce street to the North Menominee river. Many of these old tene- 
ments have unsanitary, deep, dark basements, as well as leaking roofs and 
filthy walls. Even in this ward, one of the oldest in Milwaukee, houses with- 
out water in the apartments, and with closets in the yard, are to be seen. 
Limited time forbade careful inspection of more than one house. 

At B and C First avenue is a two-story brick tenement, with cellar rooms 
now occupied by two familes. The brick walls are cracked, allowing the entire 
building to sag in the middle. The walls have settled so that the worn old 
basement floor bows up in‘the middle, and, when is stepped upon, acts like 
a spring board. The water from the soggy ground penetrates the walls keep- 
ing the floor wet all the time. Walls are mouldy and wet in patches, to within 
two feet of the ceiling, which is only 6 feet 4 inches above the floor. The ceil- 
ing of the south cellar is only 2 feet 6 inches above the adjoining ground, and 
the windows on the south side 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, being 
below the legal 1-10 of the floor area. The rooms are filthy and gloomy. The 
kitchen of the south cellar has no window, but has a small opening into the 
adjoining bed-room, which has windows, and another into the dining-room. 
The sink in this dark kitchen is rotting and filthy. This cellar is inhabited 
by a Polish family of three with two boarders. The north basement is unfit 
for habitation, but a Slavonian, his: wife, three children, and three boarders 
stey there. The ceiling in the north basement is 6 feet 9 inches from the 
floor and 2 feet 9 inches above the street. The living room has no unobstructed 
window. The front room has two windows, but they open under a porch 
which obstructs the light. The bed-room has one window with the same ob- 
struction. One rear room has a window 2 feet, 6 inches opening on a north 
court 3 feet wide. This is obstructed by a board fence at the end and there- 
fore admits no light. The sink with its filthy and decaying frame is in a dark 
‘corner. 

The two flats above have no light except that from the front and rear, the 
middle rooms having windows opening on the three foot court are so dark 
that print cannot be read in them without light. The Walls are dirty and 
need repairs. In the entire house there are 6 totally dark rooms besides the 
4 gloomy ones. The rear rooms have each only one window 2 feet by 6 inches 
in the transom over the door. In the entire house there were 40 tenants and 
only two old closets in the cellar to which they were assigned. These tenants 
are Greeks, Slavs, and Polish families. 


The Ghetto. 


The Jewish Ghetto comprises the southwest corner of the sixth ward, the 
southeast corner of the ninth ward, and the greater part of the second ward. 
The most unsanitary basements, dilapidated buildings and filthy back yards 
and courts in the Jewish district are found in the sixth ward in the block 
beunded on the east by Sixth street, on the north by Cherry, on the west by 
Seventh street, and on the south by Vliet street. The interior of the- block, 
bounded on all sides by tenements, is crowded with rag shops, where disease 
germs of the city are collected. 

The worst basement is at A Sixth street. There is only one feature in which 
this tenement complies with the law. It is not overcrowded. It is only 7 feet, 
6 inches from floor to ceiling. -The front rooms are less than 4 feet above the 
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surface. There are two dark rooms, and one light room has lost*two window 
panes, their places being filled by boards around which the cold wind whistles. 
Rats scamper around the filthy old sink, the plumbing of which is out of re- 
pair. The floor of the kitchen:is always wet, either from the leaking sink or 
from the water which lies under the foundation. An old cot, with uncovered 
mattress and filthy comforter, devoid of the attribute implied by the name, 
indicates that a man sleeps there when other living creatures permit. The 
closet used by two families is located in a dark compartment, which opens 
upon a dark room, which in its turn opens on another room rendered gloomy 
by the walk directly above its window. ‘The situation of the closet compels 
all foul gases to penetrate the entire basement before finding its way to outer 
air. Three calls were made while the closet remained frozen. At each visit 


No. 22. 


A living room, A 6th strect. The floors are thoroughly water soaked, worn 
and rotten. Rat holes plainly show why bread loaves are suspended from the 
wall on wires. 


only one little girl, assumed to be 5 years of age, was at home. The fire in 
the front room burned low; rye bread and beer were provided on the table. 
The child’s sad, pinched face, and apparent unconcern at the presence of a 
stranger showed plainly that habitual neglect had hardened her. As the rear 
dark rooms were so filthy and cold it is probable that they are not used, but 
that both families live and sleep in two front rooms and the kitchen. The 
paper on the walls was so damp and filthy that it was easily pealed off, and 
probably disease germs enough to infect all Milwaukee were breeding there, 
from whence the tenants were carrying them out for distribution every day. 
This basement can never be made fit for human habitation. The rooms which 
have windows are in a state of semi-darkness because on the south the distance 
is only 4 feet, 11 inches to the next house, and the stairway covers this pass- 
age, while on the north the space to the adjoining dilapidated, unoccupied 
building is only 4 feet, 4 inches. Adjoining the basement described is another 
occupied by a group of five Slavonians. In this basement the ceiling is less 
than 8 feet from the floor and the front rooms are less than 4 feet above the 
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adjoining sidewalk. Walls and ceiling are wet, the paper mouldy and wearing 
eff in patches, no room has as much as 1-10 of its floor space represented by 
windows. The floors are worn out, sinking in places, and always wet from the 
water which stands under them. 

The space on this block from this basement to 603 Cherry street is not 
inhabited because the city has condemned it. 

At A Cherry street the basement is not fit to be inhabited, and the upper 
rooms are in serious need of attention. A Jewish cobbler, his wife, and five 
children occupy four rooms and keep shop in the adjoining front room. In 
the latter room the plaster is loosening in patches, threatening to fall on the 
heads of the tenants. Neither of the bed rooms is large enough to permit 400 


No. 23 


E Sixth street, a windowless dark room of a basement inhabited by a group 
of Slavs. A lamp flame testifies to its constant use for the flash light was 
taken about 3 p. m. ‘The men while out of employment collect wood from the 
railway tracks. Bottles under the bed, one man explained, were to revive their 
spirits when neither wood nor coal were to be found. 


cu. ft. of air space to its adults or 200 to the children. The sink is the old 
style wooden kind with frame-work decaying, and dark with grease and dirt. 
The old cobbler is now unable to work on account of rheumatism. The land- 
lord demands $12.00 a month rent and says if the tenants want whitewashing, 
piastering, painting, or other repairs they must do it themselves in addition 
to the rent. An old closet ventilates into the kitchen, and the seat is in need 
of repair. The sink is decaying and the walls and ceilings of every room 
show wet patches from melting snow. 

The next house, B Cherry street, is only three feet from its neighbor. The 
middle rooms of both houses are so dark as to require lamp light in day-time 
to do any work. The poor widow who lives here uses her front rooms, which 
get a little light from the street and the rear room, which secures light from 
the filthy back yard, as sorting and storage rooms for second hand clothing. 
At this work she supports a family of five children and, with heroic fortitude 
and ambition common to the Jews, keeps the oldest girl in High School. 
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At C Cherry street the basement front rooms are only 2 feet 4 inches above 
ne surface of the street, while the rear part of the house has light from the 
south and west. It receives no light from the east because it is built close to 
the next house. The bed-room has no window whatever, but opens on a room 
which has a west window. Two men sleep there. The water closets have 
been placed under this house in little more than a hole in the ground. The 
mud from the excavation is thrown against the wooden wall. The five closets 
have no light or ventilation, and are used by at least seventeen men, nine of 
whom are in this building and eight from the next building owned by the’ 
same landlord. A picture of one of the five closets is here appended. In the 
flat above this basement two families use one closet. 


No. 24. 


C Cherry street, one of five hopper closets in a hole in the ground under a 
three-story tenement. 


@he basement at D Cherry street has three rooms in total darkness. One of 
these rooms in which two men sleep is 7 feet, 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches by 
8 feet 4 inches. It has no ventilation except the door opening into the kitchen. 
The walls are filthy, and the odors of bed and working clothes were strong 
enough to drive the inspector from the rooms, and only with renewed effort 
were the measurements taken. On a little shelf suspended by wire, a loaf of 
rye bread was kept safe from the rats and roaches. “In the interior room, 
3 feet 9 inches by 7 feet by 8 feet 4 inches, intended for a clothes closet, one 
man sleeps with no ventilation except that the door opens on another room 
in which four men sleep. The third dark room once had a window 4 feet by 1 
foot wide but it is now three-quarters covered by old clothing, baskets, and 
otker trash on the outside. This window is frozen shut, so there is no venti- 
lation for the two men who sleep there except when they open the door into 
the next bed room which contains the four men. ‘The ceilings of both rooms 
are level with the street. Walls are damp, mouldy, and entirely unfit for 
hubitation. There is no closet in this basement, the men all going to the 
filthy group of closets under C. These men are Russians, six being unem- 
ployed and two working. As though those who do not work could not eat, 
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No. 25. 


D Cherry street, a windowless, dark hed-room for two adults, 7 feet 6 inches 
high by 7 feet 6 inches wide, and S feet 4 inches long. The burning lamp 
reveals attempt to cover the filthy walls with pictures. The bread box hangs 
by wire to keep food from the rats, 
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eich man had his bread suspended over his own bed. One man who was 
unemployed appeared bewildered and almost insane. In a room on the floor 
above this basement, a little Greek girl of 18 years keeps house for six Greek 
men. She may possibly be the wife of one of them. The other room is totally 
dark and a light was kept burning after 4 P. M. The old closet had no light 
ov ventilation except through the living room. On the floor above this a woman 
keeps transients, the men professing to be actors. They were in bed at noon. 
In order to make room for the lodgers, the woman aud four children, all-over 


12, sleep in a single room, 9 by 10 by 8 feet, giving each person 144 cu. ft. 
of air space instead of 400 as the law requires. 


No=26; 


= 


D Cherry street. A clothes closet used as a sleeping room for a man. ‘The 
narrow flcor space is entirely covered by a filthy cot and small iron chest. ‘The 
coat hanging on the north wall and the skirt on the south reveal that the closet 
is little wider than the door. There is no window and no ventilation except 
through the doorway, which opens en the basement sleeping room used hy four 
persons. 


Castle Garden. 


The largest unsanitary, old building on the north side is Castle Garden, 
located in Seventh street. It is a frame building having 150 feet of street 
frontage and is two stories above the basement, and in addition three attic 
gable rooms. The elevation of the street has caused the front rooms of the 
basement to become dark cellars. Between the elevated street and the front 
cellar room there is a cut 8 feet deep, 150 feet long and 4 feet 8 inches wide. 
This is the only source of light and air for the front cellar rooms. Since this 
is closed at both ends, and obstructed by walls and porches, the cellar apart- 
ments are afforded very little light. The bottom of this court, being the 
receptacle for all kinds of waste matter, is a source of polluted atmosphere 
instead of pure air. In one room of the south basement, having no source of 
light and air except this court, a man, wife and four babies are now living. 
They rent from a family occupying the other basement rooms. No sun light 
eyer reaches them. The rooms are always damp. In addition, the family 
from whom they rent wash in the adjoining rooms, and the steam condenses 
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A section of Castle garden. The stairway is rickety and unsafe. The braces 
intended to secure it are loose and leaning. The white snow at the right 
shows the alley level and that the lower rooms are under ground on three 
sides. The yard at the rear is literally covered with rags, junk and peddlers’ 


wagons, a closet and rag shop. 


No. 28. 


A Fourth street. Filthy closet under porch at 
This closet is used by three families and numerous lodgers. 


of a lodging house. 
There is no light or ventilation and the door is so small that one must stoop to 


enter the filthy compartment. 


the side of the front door 
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cn the cold wall. As the closet to which they are assigned is frozen, they must 
throw excrement in the back yard. 4 

In the series of five basements which become cellars at the front, three 
families and two gangs of Russians, recent. immigrants, and one group of 
Slavonians live. These basements are filthy from every cause. The accumu- 
lated filth of the tenants who have inhabited them for years clings to the walls 
and woodwork; roaches, fleas and other vermin fill the cracks about the 
broken woodwork and torn filthy paper and plaster; and rats scamper through 
heles in the floor, and about closets and halls. Floors are so worn that in 
some cases they are patched, and in others they sink when trodden upon. 
Tenants, discouraged by the neglect of the landlord, feel no .incentive to be 
clean in their habits, while those who do try are imposed upon by the fact 
that other tenants throw garbage and excrement under stairs and in the rear 


) 


No. 29. 


A Fourth street. A sewers pipe in the elothes closet of a basement rooming 
house. The closet with mud and water covering the floor opens on a bedroom, 
the floor of which is sometimes covered with water. As the ceiling of the 
room is level with the street, water pours in every time it rains. 


yard. The male tenants of the basement are assigned to filthy, frozen closets 
in the hall, while women and children are assigned to the equally unsanitary 
closets under the stairs in the halls. Families from the first, second, and 
third stories are assigned to five closets located under the stairways leading 
to the second story. On the day of inspection two of these closets were frozen 
and frozen urine lay on the hall floors before the front doors of all apartments. 
These closets are without light or ventilation, and in halls for public use. 
The enclosures cannot be occupied without leaving the door open. Girls, men, 
and women are assigned to closets according to the flats they occupy. In 
one case 24 persons were using one such closet. Nothing more conducive to 
immoral relations and disease could have been planned. The apartments on 
the first, second, and third floors are in no better condition than the basement, 
except that being higher up they have more light and air. Floors are worn 
and patched. Plaster is falling off and paper hangs in patches. Roofs are 
old, plumbing leaking from one floor to another, doors hanging on single 
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hivges, sinks decaying and patched with old grease, infested with roaches and 
fleas. Castle Garden on the day of inspection was tenanted by 77 persons, 25 
of whom were children under 12 years of age. There were Russians, Greeks, 
Slavonians, Poles, Jews, Germans, and Irish, mostly recent immigrants. They 
were ignorant of the fact that they could secure better quarters at lower rents 
in other parts of the city. The basement and second story tenants pay $7.00, 
these on the first story $8.00, and in the gables from $3 to $5. When tenants 
ask for repairs they are told they may move if not satisfied. As though the 
crowded conditions and promiscuous use of closets were not demoralizing 
enough to the children compelled to live at Castle Garden an unmarried Irish 
couple were found together in the gable apartments, and the children of the 
lower apartments detailed the story of their debauches while the picture of 
the intericr was being taken. 


No. 30. 


“The Municipal Stables’ with tenements in the back ground. 


At C Sixth street a Slavonian, having a wife and four children rents a cot- 
tage with four first floor rooms, two basement rooms, and a cellar. The closet 
is in the wall of the cellar. It has no light or ventilation. For quarters which 
could not be sanitary for one family, the tenant pays $15.00 a month rent and 
sub-lets the four first floor rooms to two families, each of which pays $3.75. 
The cellar, used as dining room and kitchen, is 6 feet 11 inches from floor to 
eeiling and at the back only 2 feet 7 inches above ground. Into this cellar 
opens the closet used by the three families and their boarders. The two base- 
ment rooms are fitted with beds for the family and for a variable number of 
lodgers. Apparently four in addition to the family were sleeping in these 
two rooms at the time of inspection. The cellar used as a kitchen is deep, 
dark, and unyentilated. Opening into it is another small cellar containing 
rats, vegetables and mouldy furniture. In this basement apartment scarcely 
a section of the sanitation law remains unviolated. 
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The yards of this district are as filthy as those in the Italian ward. Very 
few receptacles for garbage and ashes are provided. When one is provided 
it is usually an open box or barrel easily turned over by the dogs in the dis- 
trict. Garbage and all kinds of waste material are thrown where the moment 
suggests,—in the back yards in the alley, under the rear stairs or porch, or 
in a narrow court between the houses. 

Many Jews of the Ghetto are peddlers and must have horses to draw their 
earts filled with rags. A horse may be found in almost any yard, or in any 
oid shed which is wide and long enough to contain a horse. So large a num- 
ber of such shed-stables are found in the interior of the block bounded on the 
east by Sixth street, on the west by Seventh, and on the north by Cherry 
street, that the block has been termed the ‘‘Municipal Stables.” About these 
stables, and in the passage-way to them, rags and junk are stored, and all 
over and around this germ-collecting rubbish little children play. 

Thirty-seven apartments, fifteen of which were basements, were carefully 
inspected in this ward. 


Second Ward. 


The second ward is small and compact, and is very much like the sixth and 
ninth on the north, and the fourth on the south, in the nationalities of its 
population, and in the nature of its tenement problem. The second ward is 
beunded on the north by Vliet street, on the east by the river on the south 
by Cedar, and on the west by Thirteenth street. On the northeast it embraces a 
part of the Ghetto where there exists great need for general sanitation. _At the 
east end its crowded tenements, lodging, and boarding houses are similar to those 


No. 31. 


The cottage at the left of the picture contains a man, wife, baby and three 
lodgers. They, with the tenants of three other houses frequent the closet at 
the right. Both the alley at the rear and the street in front have been ele- 
vated. When it rains the vacant space is an interior lake, wetting the floors. 
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No. 32. 


A beauty spot unseen by garbage collectors. A convenient culture for disease 
serms. 
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of the fourth ward, crowded with all foreign nationalities,—German, Russians, 
Slavonians, Austrians, Roumanians, Fins, Maygars, Bulgarians, Hungarians, as 
well as Negroes. Basement apartments which once received light have been 
made dark by the erection of additional buildings too near to the windows. 
The blocks in the second ward selected for inspection were those on both sides 
of State street between 5th and Sth streets. These were investigated because 
they presented a problem of darkness caused by. street elevation more serious 
than in any other part of the city. State street has been so elevated that base- 
ments have been transformed into dark cellars and first story apartments have 
become basements with gloomy rooms abutting on the street. Ceilings are in 
many cases level with the street and in others one or two feet above the street. 
More dark and gloomy rooms were found in these three blocks than in all the 
other wards together. In this ward 63 apartments were inspected 35 of which 


No. 38. 


The windows at the left of the picture are all that is scen of three succes- 
sive cellars occupied by Bulgarians and Austrians. In one deep, dark and 
damp apartment a man is dying of tuberculosis. 


were basements. Among these, 19 absolutely dark, and 14 decidedly gloomy, 
rooms were found, it being impossible to distinguish even large print in any of 
them. In as many other rooms there was dim light. Such rooms are suitable 
culture for tuberculosis and rheumatism. Courts between these houses are 
too narrow to admit light. Between A and B Cedar street the court is 50 
feet long and only 1% feet wide. All rooms whose windows open on this court 
are gloomy. This is given only as a type of the majority. All the lots are 
25 feet wide and 160 feet deep. While the front apartments are outwardly re- 
spectable many shabby little frame cottages at the rear of the lots dispute space 
with stables and sheds, At the rear of B.Cedar street there is a little cottage 
with wooden foundation which appears ready to fall to pieces. There is no 
water in the house. At the time of inspection, a white man was spending his 
time with three unemployed negro women, one of these women said she was 
the wife of the negro porter in a barber shop in Racine. She was about to be- 
come a chamber maid in a hotel. A German family with eight children living 
in the front house must go to the same closet, in the basement of a saloon, 
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to which the negro women in the rear cottage, and the men who frequent the 
saloon also go. This closet is dirty, dark, and poorly ventilated. 

At A Cedar street is the home of a Bohemian teamster. The window is 81-5 
feet below the surface. The court on the east of the lots is 1% feet wide and 
admits no light. All the rooms are very dark or gloomy. The closet is not 
flushed except by pouring water from a pail; the sink is in a most unsanitary 
coudition; the floor is uneven and—it is said—always wet when it rains; the 
house is filthy. ~The poor mother is sick—perhaps feeble minded. Neighbors 
say someone is sick here all the time. The husband beats his poor wife cruelly. 

At A State street, the home of a Slavic family of seven is 7% feet below the 
street level. The building is settling to the center, the floor slopes decidedly 
making furniture tilt. There is one gloomy room and two dark rooms. The 
gloomy room has a window that opens directly against the brick wall. The 
water closet opens into this room, and is not ventilated except through it. 
It is of the hopper variety, with seat broken. The sink has the usual worn and 
broken frame, coated with grease and dirt. Mouldy and musty odors are quite 
overpowering. Garbage boxes are overflowing, and the yard between the 
houses is strewn with waste materials thrown out by families of both houses. 

B State street has three rooms so dark that it was impossible to write notes 
in them without a lamp. Afl have windows opening into narrow courts. 

At C State street, are two rooms entirely below the street and only two feet 
above the lot. The only window opens on a court 8 feet deep, 138% feet long 
aud 314 feet wide next to the street. Needless to say the rooms are dark and 
damp. The walls on the first floor are made damp by the laundry. The rent 
was formerly $7.00 but was recently raised by a real estate agent to $9.00. 

At D State street three families of twelve persons use an unlighted and un- 
ventilated hopper closet under the sidewalk. This apartment is entirely above 
the lot, but six feet below the sidewalk. 

At A Seventh street is a privy vault in the cellar used by six families. 

At E State street are two basement rooms with a story of extraordinary 
misfortune. In these basement rooms plaster is falling from the walls in 
patches, and a damp and mouldy odor prevails. Only near the window it is 
light enough to read. The father came from Germany eight years ago. He is 
now in the insane hospital at Wauwatosa and a daughter is now in the Home 
for Feeble Minded at Chippewa Falls. The poor wife scrubbed to support 
her family of five children until at this work she injured her knee cap, and she 
is now in the county hospital. Because of the mother’s temporary inability to 
support the family three children are at present in the Home for Dependent 
Children at Wauwatosa. 


Fourth Ward. 


The fourth ward is bounded on the north by Cedar street, on the east by 
Milwaukee river, on the south by the North Menominee canal and on the west 
by twelfth and Sheridan Lane. With the exception of the business houses 
aleng Grand avenue and that part of the ward east of Fourth street and the 
good residence district about the public library, the fourth ward is occupied 
by lodging houses, rooming houses, and boarding houses. In the northern part 
of the ward the keepers of these houses are commonly German or Irish- 
Americans. Occasionally a Jewish landlord is found. The greater number of 
heuses south of Clybourn and east of Sixth street are owned and occupied by 
French, Austrian, Russian, Fins, Slavonians, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Rouma- 
nians, Syrians, Magyars, Armenians, Negroes, Greeks and Poles. Many groups 
of men are found keeping house for themselves in the rambling old shells of 
cottages, or in basements. The most dilapidated old houses on the southern 
side of the ward were found along Hinman street, Hill Place, Hibernian, and 
St. Paul avenues. A few of these old cottages have neither water nor closets 
in the apartments, houses having a common owner having a common hydrant 
and common closet in the yard. The only closet accessible to the sixteen 
tenants of and Hill Place, is also accessible to many men who pass 
the alley, and is indescribably filthy and frozen. 
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The old cottage at A Hill Place is no longer fit for human habitation, hay- 
ing been racked by being moved to its present location. The floors are uneven, 
and the paper is tacked on unplastered walls. 

B Hill Place might be repaired and made fit for habitation, but at present 
dees not comply with the building law in. any respect except that the space 
west of it is large enough to admit light to the west window. It is inhabited 
by a Hungarian family of five and five boarders. The walls are filthy, and the 
old paper and plaster are broken and falling off in patches. The floor is worn 
and unsteady. This house is one of eight of the same pattern owned by the 
same landlord. 

At C Hill Place is an old cottage used as a lodging-house for thirteen Bul- 
garians of the non-family type. It does not comply with the law in any re-- 
spect except that light reaches each room. The floors are worn and patched, 
and filth of many generations has accumulated on the walls and wood-work. 
Six of the thirteen tenants were moving away on the day of inspection because 
the rooms were no longer fit to live in. The remaining seven were looking for 
a better place. Garbage and ashes were thrown over the yard, no receptacle 
being provided. 

At A Highth street a series of four cellars, the first inhabited by eight Greeks, 
the second by eleven Poles, the third by an Austrian, his wife, and seven 
bcarders, the fourth by an Austrian, his wife, and four, boarders. Though 
these cellars are 8 feet from floor to ceiling the ceilings are level with the rear 
let line court. The garbage is thrown in this court. When questioned the 
tenants explained that the landlord owned metallic garbage. cans, but put them 
away for safe keeping and told them to throw the garbage in the yard. The 
cellars are always damp because the galvanized iron drainage pipes, once made 
to conduct water from the roof to the sewer, have lost the lower sections and 
now convey water into the cellar. Sinks in the kitchen are of the old closed. 
type decaying, sagging, and alive with roaches. The plumbing in one of them 
is out of repair. Floors are worn and wet, and ceilings are black with smoke. 
In a middle cellar a man is dying with consumption. His physician has told 
hii that he can not get well there in the midst of dampness. The poor man 
complained to the inspector that the “house boss, he no fix nothing, house all 
dark, rotten, man die, no care,’ while the poor wife shed tears as she made 
bread for the lodgers and the two children clung to her. The water closets 
are in the rooms adjoining the street. These rooms are too deep and dark to 
he inhabited, but contained wood, coal, vegetables, and cast off clothing. The 
closets themselves are of the hopper variety with wood-work broken and de- 
cayed. The upper rooms are at present crowded beyond the limit of the law. 
he paper on the walls of rooms and stairways has been there so long as to be 
either filthy or worn off. The upper rooms could readily be put in lawful con- 
dition, but the cellar is too deep and damp to make it fit for habitation. 

Adjoining the garbage-strewn rear court is an old stable constructed of strips | 
of boards, iron, and tar roofing. Though the law forbids that horses. be stabled 
within 20 feet of a dwelling, this stable, containing two horses, joins walls on the 
east with the house, the rear of which is occupied by the owner. On the other 
side the barn joins walls with a building, the front of which is a clothing store 
and the rear a tenement. The small house east of this stable is joined on the 
scouth by another containing a horse, a dog, and chickens. 

On the north side of the ward, the blocks bounded on the east by Fifth street, 
on the west by Highth street, on the north by Cedar street, on the south by 
Grand avenue were inspected. Wighty apartments, thirty of which were base- 
ments, were analyzed. Many of the apartments, not originally basements, have 
all the objectionable features, especially dark and gloomy rooms, and damp 
walls and floors, because of street elevation, and because other buildings have 
been erected directly against windows from which the rooms originally received 
light and air. In these eighty apartments, twenty-eight dark rooms were found. 
Some of these had no windows, while the light which might have reached the 
interior through the windows that there were was obstructed by closely abut- 
ting buildings. In this part of the ward tenements occupying the entire lot 


Garbage and manure thrown from the kitehcn doors and stable windows. 
Snow partly conceals the unsanitary conditions. 


Stable containing two horses in contact with houses at both sides. A second 
Shed at the right is leaning against the house. 'This shed contains one horse. 
The manure is piled high. 
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are found in many instances. Middle and rear tenements are numerous. The 
front part of the lot is usually occupied by a fairly respectable looking flat, 
while middle and rear houses are in the worst stages of dilapidation, tenants 
being compelled to use closets in the basements or front building or on ad- 
joining lots. Water pipes, where there are any in such little frame shanties, 
are bursting and hopper closets are frozen. 


No. . 36. 


Brown row, condemned by Milwaukee authorities, but long protected by court 
injunction. Night lodging 25c. 


As in the first and seventh wards it is again quite evident that prostitution 
is not confined to River street. Families with growing, impressionable children 
ale found neighbors to groups of women with no visible means of support. 
Men were coming and going while some of the houses were being inspected. 
In this limited survey, with no design to discover such places, six digreputable 
houses and five questionable ones were inspected. At D Sixth street all possible 
objectionable features of a large flat were found. It is a brick building, having 
tro stories, and also cellar apartments. On account of the settling of the build- 
ing it was condemned six years ago. Some repairs were then made, but the 
settling has continued to grow worse. In one apartment, only 7 feet from 
floor to ceiling, a group of eight Greeks keep house for themselves. As the 
ceiling of this cellar is bélow the street level and the window rooms open on 
harrow courts, four of the rooms are decidedly dark and gloomy. They are 
damp and filthy, and smell musty. The hall is perfectly dark. It has a win- 
dow but no light. 

In flat 5 a French woman hesitated to admit the inspector to what she called 
lier rooming house. She had a little girl three years old, whom she pretended 
to have adopted. 

The darkest den of all was flat 6. Even the hall was lighted by gas during 
the day. The four rooms were all so gloomy that records could not be made 
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without gas being lighted. German, Irish, and Jewish girls were there enter- 
taining their male companions who were going and coming in the presence of 
the inspector. The closets in all these flats are located in the public halls. 

Flat S has the same sagging in the floor, and four gloomy rooms. Gas light 
is necessary all day. The woman of the house said the man with whom she 
was playing cards was a traveling man. There was apparently no family. 

In flat 9 the hall is dark and four rooms are gloomy. The closet opens on 
ke hall. This dark, damp, unsafe, disreputable old flat brings to its owner 
$196.00 per month rental. 

At A Wells street is an old house below the law in almost every respect even 
to a privy vault. It is said to have been condemned by the city authorities, but 
the tenant fears to move out because he is told by an attorney that if he does 
h2 will be compelled to pay two years’ rent. 

At A Fifth street the house is unsafe for occupancy. The court between A 
and B is 38% feet long and only 2% feet wide. The houses have windows, but 
receive no light from this court. The rear porch is unsafe, the kitchen sink 
on the second floor has settled from the wall, leaving a crack which is filled 
with grease and dirt. Plumbing leaks at the trap. The. ceiling of the cellar 
apartment is below the street level. The hopper closet in the cellar was found 
frozen and dirty. The cellar walls of wood are rotten and broken through in 
pli ces. 

At C Fifth street, the tenants from the small cottages in the alley as well as 
inhabitants of B Fifth street frequent the same closet. 

At D Fifth street, the second floor hall is dark, and the cellar sink is located 
there. The cellar apartment is only 7% feet from floor to ceiling and that 
ceiling is entirely below the street. Ventilation and light are both very poor. 

At B Seventh street is a cellar apartment, the ceiling of which is only one 
fvot above the street. Four families use the same closet in the yard. In this 
ward 87 apartments, 35. of which were basements, were investigated. Insurance 
companies have found that risks incurred upon basement dwellers are not 
profitable investments. For example, the family at B Wells street were re- 
fused insurance because they were living in a basement. 


TABLE t.—SHOWING NUMBER OF TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 


THE CONDITION OF STREETS, ALLEYS, AND YARDS. : 
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TABLE II—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS CLASSIFIED AS 


TO MATERIALS OF 


WHICH CONSTRUCTED, NUMBER OF STORIES AND APARTMENTS. 
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TABLE III.—TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE GRADE OF THE 
LOT. 


Number of Lots. 
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TABLE IV.—_NUMBER OF TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 


DRAINAGE OF THE LOT: 


Kind of drainage. 
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TABLE V.—TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO LOCATION 


Location of yards. 
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TABLE VI—TENEMEN'TS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF YARDS. 
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TABLE LX.—ENVIRONMENT OF TENEMEN'IS, 

Number of 

Buildings. tenements. 
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TABLE X.—NEIGHBORHOODS CLASSIFIED AS TO NATIONALITY. 

Nationality. Number. 
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TABLE XI.—_NUMBER OF TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO CONDITION OF 
HALLS AND STAIRS. 


Clean | _Unclean. In Not in Having Having | Having Having 
repair. repair. | windows. | transoms. skylights. night] ghts 
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TABLE XIII.—-SHOWING NUMBER OF TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO ASSESS- 
MENTS FOR WATER, PAVING AND SIDEWALKS. 
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Bindery workers 
Bottle washers 
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Factory operatives 


Keeping boarders 
Keeping roomers 


Laborers 
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TABLE XVII.—EMPLOYMENT OF WIFE. 


Storekeepers 


Miscellaneous 


One child 
Two children 
Three children 
Four children 


TABLE XVIII.—EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, 
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TABLE XIX.—HEALTH. 
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TABLE XX.—SLEEPING ROOMS. 


Adults 
Cubie feet per person. and mixed. Children. 
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TABLE XXI.—TENEMENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO NUMBER OF WINDOWS ADMIT- 


TING SUNLIGHT. 
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TABLE XXII—NUMBER OF ROOMS CLASSIFIED AS TO LIGHT. 
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TABLE XXIV.—DAMP APARTMENTS. 
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TABLE XXV.—HEIGHT OF BASEMENT. 
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TABLE XXVI.—KIND OF CLOSET. 
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TABLE XXVII.—_LOCATION OF CLOSET. 
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TABLE XXVIII.—LIGHT OF CLOSET. 
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TABLE XXIX.—VENTILATION OF CLOSET. 
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TABLE XXX.—SANITATION OF CLOSET. 


Number Using. 
Clean. Dirty. — 
Under 6. 6-10. Over 10. 
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TABLE XXXI.—WATER SUPPLY. 
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TABLE XXXII.—PLUMBING. 
Conk, Not O. K. In repair. | Not in repair. | _ Sink. |. No sink. 
a | eee 
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